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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Macazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and 
Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1880, 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete 
their files will please send in their orders imme- 
diately. It is Messrs. Warper & Brorurrs’ 

tention in future to keep the back numbers for 
. three years only. 


Harper’s YounG is something for children to enjoy, 
and parents to be grateful for.” 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN WEEKLY. 


The Easter Number of this delightful periodical isa triumph . 


both as regards reading matter and illustrations. 
“PEARL’S EASTER AT MERRIVALE,” 


the leading story, by AGNES Carr Sack, will delight the girls. Jrsste 
SuxpuerD and Sou Eytiner /end their pencils to illustrate charming 
Sancies on the subject of Easter-Kggs.” 


“ EASTER” 


is the title of a most exquisite poem, full of religious feeling, and yet 
well adapted to little folk, by MarGarret E. Saneoster, illustrated by 
a beautiful wood-engraving. “ Little Hugo” is an Easter story from 
the pen of Mrs. W. J. Hays. 

a addition to the matter appropriate to the Easter season there 
still remains a variety of stories and articles suited to all tastes. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, $1 50 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrer’s YounG Propre will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


THE PRELIMINARY CANVASS. 


HE assertion that Mr. EDMUNDs has “‘ pooled his 
issues”’ with the President, and that the EpMuUNDs 
movement is subordinate to that for the nomination 
of the President, is exceedingly amusing. If Mr. Ep- 
- MUNDS has ever ‘‘ pooled issues,” or taken any part in 
the kind of political performance which that phrase 
expresses, it is something which has been carefully 
concealed. It is because he is especially the repre- 
sentative of simple and upright methods in politics 
that he is the candidate whom the foes of the old ma- 
chine methods prefer. As to the subordination of the 
EDMUNDS movement to that for the nomination of 
Mr. ARTHUR, it is enough to look at the Republican 
papers and voters who most warmly press it. That 
many Republicans who greatly desire the nomination 
of Mr. EDMUNDS. would prefer Mr. ARTHUR to Mr. 


BLAINE as a candidate is a fact to which it is unneces- 


sary to be blind; but the reason is not that Mr. Ep- 
MUNDsS and Mr. ARTHUR represent the same school of 
politics. The reasons, indeed, are of a very different 
but conclusive kind. There is no greater misappre- 
hension than the supposition that the real contest for 
the nomination lies between Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. 
BLAINE, and that those who do not desire the former 
ought to support the latter. This, however, is the 
view of some honorable and intelligent Republicans 
who do not favor the selection of either, but who think 
it necessary to support Mr. BLAINE in order to oppose 
the old system, of which they hold the President to be 
the representative. . 

But see what this assertion implies. If the alter- 
native be ARTHUR or BLAINE, then the result of the 


Convention must be a purely factional victory, and- 
a consequent indifference and alienation of feeling 


which of themselves would make it impossible to earry 
New York. If the situation has indeed reached such 
an alternative, Republican success would be alarming- 


ly threatened, unless the alternative be avoided by the. 


selection of another candidate. But in any case the 
friends of Mr. BLAINE must not hug the delusion that 


in that alternative the friends of Mr. EpMuNDs would . 


make common cause with them. Those Republicans 
who have most severely censured Mr. ARTHUR’S course 
in the past see that the chief representatives of his old 
course have broken with him, and that his adminis- 
tration has upon the whole been acceptable. They 
do not see that Mr. BLAINE’s political methods have 
been essentially different from those of Mr. ARTHUR, 
and they observe that if there are unpleasantly famil- 
iar and not politically reputable followers and sup- 
porters in Mr. ARTHUR'S train, they are not wanting 
in that of Mr. BLAINE. They see, moreover, that the 
President has honestly enforced the reform bill, al- 
though, indeed, without showing himself to be, in the 
- strict sense, a reformer; but they have not seen that 
Mr. BLAINE has shown any sympathy whatever with 
the reform movement. They have seen prudence and 
moderation in the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion; but they would anticipate something very differ- 
ent from an administration of Mr. BLAINE. The cir- 
cumstances of the President’s accession have un- 
doubtedly alienated very many Republicans who re- 
gard a vote for Mr. BLAINE as a vote to honor Gar- 


FIELD. This is a very powerful consideration in the 


preliminary canvass for the nomination, and it is one 
of the practical reasons that the nomination of the 
-President would be exceedingly unwise, because many 
Republicans devoted to the memory of GARFIELD, and 
who do not forget the bitter circumstances of his as- 
sassination, could not bring themselves to vote for Mr. 
ARTHUR. 

But there are equally practical considerations, of a 
wholly different kind, that would reduce the Repub- 
lican vote for Mr. BLaingE. And it is precisely such 
considerations as these, pointing to a division and an 
alienation of the Republican vote, which make the 
nomination of either gentleman very injudicious for 
the party. Ifthe purpose of the Convention were to test 
the comparative strength of the two wings of the party, 
nothing could be wiser than to select from among the 
proposed candidates the two who especially represent 
the contention which has long divided Republicans. 


It might indeed defeat the party at the polls, but it 


would proximately show which wing was the stronger, 
and that might perhaps afford some satisfaction to 
sdémebody. But this is idle. There are but two car- 


| dinal questions to be considered by those who wish to 


maintain Republican control of the government. The 
first is, who, upon the whole, most satisfactorily stands 
for the character and principles and methods that the 
Republican party ought to represent in an appeal to 
the people? and the second is, who, among possible or 
probable candidates, would command the most votes? 
The question whether a majority ought to yield its 
preference to a minority is not to be considered. 
There is no doubt of the convenience of the majority 
principle wherever it applies. But it is evident that 
it would be very possible for a majority in a Conven- 
tion to nominate a candidate who could not possibly 


| be elected, and it is that very obvious fact which every 
| delegate who sincerely desires the success of the party 


will bear in mind. 


THE BROOKLYN DEMOCRATIC DINNER. 


THE Young Men’s Democratic Club in Brooklyn 
have followed the excellent example of the Young 
Republicans, and have had a dinner, at which speech- 
es were made to set forth the Democratic claim to be 
the reform party. Mr. SHEPARD, the president, in his 
address, claimed credit for his party for civil service 


' reform, and averred that the addition of tariff reform 


was essential to secure success. His allusion to Sen- 
ator PENDLETON, whose name is associated with the 
reform bill, was heartily cheered. Senator BAYARD 
thanked God that slavery is gone forever, and argued 
that a strict construction of the Constitution is essen- 
tial to the sure defense of liberty. Yet it is indispu- 


table that strict construction of the Constitution was | 


the favorite political dogma of slavery, and that strict 
construction of the Constitution was the chief weapon 
of hostility tothe war. It was also a favorite theory 
of Mr. JEFFERSON, who did not hesitate to take Lou- 
isiana without constitutional warrant; but in its tech- 
nical sense strict construction has never been the 
doctrine of the greatest constitutional authorities— 
MARSHALL, WEBSTER, KENT, and Story. The gen- 
eral spirit of Mr. BAYARD’s speech, however, as re- 
ported, was excellent, although, historically, we do 
not think that the Democratic party will figure either 
as the wisest friend or the most effective champion 
of the Constitution and the Union. | , 

Mr. PENDLETON’Ss speech was to the toast, ‘‘ Reform 
of the civil service, a truly Democratic measure.” 
His address was sound, and he said that the question 
of administrative reform, in its large sense, was per- 
haps even greater than that of revenue reform. By 
administrative reform, however, Mr. PENDLETON did 
not mean turning out Republicans to turn in Demo- 
crats, but a conduct of the details of administration 
upon principles that would prevent such wholesale 
turnings in and out. Yet there was something pq- 
thetic in his speech, because the orator himself ceases 
to be a Senator because reform of the civil service is 
not ‘‘a truly Democratic measure.” Of all Demo- 
crats he was peculiarly the representative of the re- 
form, and- he was emphatically set aside for a deter- 

‘mined opponent of reform. The dinner was given 
especially in honor of Mr. Morrison, the leader of 
the Democratic House. But the Democratic Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is reported to have omitted 
the grant for the practical prosecution of the reform. 
The bulk of the votes adverse to reform in the New 
York Legislature are Democratic. In the Massachu- 
setts Legislature it is the same. The bills for repeal 
of the law-proceed from Democrats. These are all 
strange commentaries upon the toast, ‘‘ Reform in the 
civil service, a truly Democratic measure.” 

We gladly record, however, the expression of such 
wise and patriotic sentiments at a Democratic dinner, 
and from the lips of distinguished Democrats, and we 
regret sincerely anything which tends to make the re- 
form a distinctively party measure. But one reflec- 
tion upon this dinner is obvious. The speeches at the 
late Republican feast in Brooklyn laid down the prin- 
ciple of reform, and declared that any evidence of se- 
rious departure from its earnest prosecution which 
should be made by the Republican nomination or plat- 
form would seriously imperil the success of the Repub- 
lican party, and such remarks were enthusiastically 


cheered by those who have proved their ability not 
to sustain improper nominations. This was the gen- 
eral tone of the Republican dinner, but this appeared 
at the Democratic dinner only in the speech of Mr 
BLACKBURN, who urged that the support of the Mor- 
RISON bill should be the test of Democratic orthodoxy 
This suggestion was received with great applause. Tt 
was a bold proposition, because it involves a rupture 
of the party. Mr. RANDALL and his friends will cer- 
tainly not support the MorRIsSON bill. The Democratic 
National Convention will certainly not lay down a 
free-trade platform. Will the gentlemen who cheer. 
ed Mr. BLACKBURN at the dinner conclude that they 
can not associate politically with Mr. RANDALL and 
his friends any longer, nor support the Democratic 
nominations? Or will they decide that Democratic 
ascendency upon any terms is so important that they 
can not risk it? Do the Democratic reformers prefer 
reform to the success of their party upon a non-com- 
mittal platform ? 


A REPUBLICAN ATTACK UPON REFORM. 


THE Republicans in the Senate of New York, in en- 
deavoring to cripple civil service reform, have done 
more than anything which the Democrats have yet 
accomplished to defeat the Republican Presidential 
candidate, whoever he may be, in the State of New 
York. They have shown themselves to be very stupid 
politicians, for nobody supposes that the amendments 
to the bill were proposed in the interest of the public 
service. They were simply bids for the favor of the 


‘soldier vote and of the sailors. But by no chance 


can the bid affect either of those votes appreciably, 
while it instantly repels a most powerful vote which 
is indispensable to Republican success. This is why 
we call such a performance stupid politics. The Re- 
publican Senators who supported the attack upon the 
bill have little knowledge of the fact that the result 
of the Presidential campaign in this State depends 
upon a vote which is very closely watching Repub- 
lican action upon this subject, and whose support will 
be very largely determined by that action. 

Nothing, therefore, has been gained, but the most 
serious result has been risked, by this action, unless 
the Senators are of opinion that the Republican party 
can afford to dispense with the support of the friends 
of reform. The bill which their votes tend to cripple 
was passed by a Democratic Legislature. It was 
most heartily approved and it has been most honor- 
ably enforced. by a Democratic Governor and by a 
Democratic Commission. Mr. LANSING and his friends 
have done all that they can to justify the toast at the 
Brooklyn Democratic dinner, ‘‘ Civil service reform, 


a truly Democratic measure.” In every point of view 


the Republican attack upon the bill is a huge blunder, 
and it has made Republican success very much more 
difficult. 

The insulting imputation upon the soldiers and 
sailors that they are incapable of satisfying the mod- 
erate and most reasonable, tests of proper fitness for 
the service, or that they would not gladly favor any 
scheme which promised to overthrow the control of 
the civil service by a few party bosses, was fully ex- 
posed in the debate. The Commission would have 


gladly conformed the State law to the provisions of 


the national law to give the preference to soldiers and 
sailors who were proved to be fit for the places sought. 
But to propose to dispense with the entire law in their 
favor was to attempt to destroy the law. This un- 
timely attack upon the reform of thé civil service 
will have the good effect of fixing public attention 
upon the urgent necessity of the reform, because tlie 
attack was made, not in any way whatever to im- 
prove the service or to correct its abuses, but sole- 
ly to maintain personal and party power by an ap- 
peal to selfish interest. This is the very essence of 
the spoils system, and as the question is as vital as 
any-now before the country, the Republican Senate 
has dealt a heavy blow at existing party organizations. 


STOP THIEF! 


IF the good work of investigating the city depart- 
ments continues with the same vigor that it has be- 


gun; the huge system of corruption, waste, and im- 


posture known as the city government will be exposed 
to public knowledge. <A better work has not been 
done for public decency and political reform for 
many a day than that which Mr. ROOSEVELT and his 


friends have been steadily and strenuously pushing 


in the Legislature, and with which Governor CLEVE- 
LAND has so cordially co-operated. The outrageous 
condition of the city offices has been long known, 
but the facts in detail have not been presented. In 
TWEED’s time the swindling and robbery were under- 
stood, but not the manner and the amounts, until the 
revelations in the Times were published. That the 
Ludlow Street Jail was a public disgrace was believed, 
but only now do we have the figures and the facts. 
That in the Clerk's, Register’s, and Sheriff's offices 
there were plundering extortions was no secret, but 
there was only a grimace of disgust and impotence 
when the tale was told. 

The committee of investigation have not been con 
tent with shrugging their shoulders, but they have 
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discovered and made known the fact that the present 
County Clerk and his predecessor have appropriated 
to themselves fifty thousand dollars in fees to which 
they had ‘‘no right or title whatever,” and that the 
Sheriff had received in one year eighty-five thousand 
dollars, including a large sum for which there was no 
legal authority; and he has been duly indicted. The 
Register confessed that he had paid twenty thousand 
dollars as a Tammany candidate, which he expected 
to be repaid by the emoluments of his office; and in 
the Surrogate’s office, of which the complaint among 
lawyers has been great, the committee say that they 
found that ten thousand dollars had been taken by 
subordinates in 1883, and the committee believe that 
the actual extortion was very much larger. 

These are some of the illustrative facts which the in- 
vestigating committee have ascertained, and it would 
be a very interesting computation, when all the fig- 
ures are known, that of the proportion of the money 
squeezed out of the people of New York in the form 
of taxes and fees which is simple robbery. The ener- 
gy which the committee have shown, and the success 
which has already rewarded their labor, is a signif- 
icant commentary upon the feeling of helplessness 
with which, as a dozen years ago, in TWEED’s time, 
this system of fraud is regarded by intelligent people. 
The general comment is that it is a shameful parody 
upon popular government—a shame which may easi- 
ly become a danger, as when a tool of the TWEED 
Ring was actually Mayor of New York—but that ** no- 
thing can be done about it.” Mr. RooOSEVELT and his 
friends have shown that a great deal can be done 
about it—that the details of the frauds can be made 
public, that the citizens may be aroused to active sup- 
port of measures of reform, that offenders may be 
brought to trial, and that laws correcting the abuses 
may be introduced and passed by the Legislature. 


CHARLES READE. 


To thousands of American households the brief dispatch | 
flashed across the Atlantic on Friday of last week, “(CHARLES 


READE died this afternoon,” brought genuine grief and a 
dleep sense of personal loss. For he was not merely popu- 
lur in the ordinary sense of the word, not merely admired 
as a great master in a noble art, but it was impossible to 
separate his personality from his work, and in every reader 
he made a friend. Had he ever visited this country his re- 
ception would have cast into the shade that of any other 
foreign author, not excepting CHARLES DICKENS. He was 
often entreated to come over to a land where he was known 
to a larger audience than in his own, but he bad a horror 
of the sea, and in his later years was apprehensive of the 
effects of American hospitality upon his constitution. “I 
should like to visit your country,” he once said to the writer ; 
“but the very warmth with which I am often pressed to 
go makes me afraid to venture. At my age I could not 
stand the round of hospitality which my friends say would 
be in store for me.” This was in 1876, when Mr. READE was 
sixty-two years old, and apparently in the perfection of 
health and vigor. The discomforts of the ocean voyage 
had probably more weight with him than any other con- 
sideration. 

The life of CHARLES READE was simple and uneventful. 
He was born in 1814. His father, JOHN READE, in his day 
one of the most popular of Oxfordshire squires, had imbibed 
a strong prejudice against public schools and academical 
education, and of his seven sons only two were permitted 
to follow intellectual pursuits. Three ont of five of his 
elder brothers who had been dispatched to India having 
died—one, a cavalry officer, in action, and two from the 
effects of the climate—the mother interfered to save her 
favorite son CHARLES from Juggernaut. After picking up 
what scholarship could be obtained through private tutors, 
he was entered at Magdalen College, Oxford, and graduated 
in 1835. Immediately after his graduation he obtained his 
fellowship, which he retained through life. He also took 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law, and was admitted to the 
bar at Lincolu’s Inn in 1843, On one occasion, when he was 
at loggerheads with Mr. BENTLEY the elder, Mr. READE act- 
ually donned a barrister’s wig and triumphantly pleaded 
his own cause before the House of Lords. 

It may be said that his early years were passed in self- 
education. By hard study, travel, and close observation he 
fitted himself for his chosen profession of authorship. His 
first literary ventures were stories, published anonymously 
in magazines and newspapers. He was an indefatigable 
student, a model of patient, systematic labor. In every- 
thing that he wrote a wealth of material and a bold mas- 
tery of his subject attested his industry and the strength 
of his intellect. The first work, however, that awakened 
wide interest in the young author was his Peg Woffington, 
‘an interest deepened by his Christie Johnstone, and aroused 
to rapturous enthusiasm by It is Nerer Too Late to Mend, a 
story which at once placed him in the front rank of modern 


novelists. 


The versatility of his mind led him into other channels 
of literature. In association with Tom TAYLOR he wrote 
several dramas that took the town by storm. Successful 
as he proved himself, says the anthor of a recent review 
of his career, “both as regards style, plot, dialogue, and in- 


_ cident, in the domain of dramatic narrative—an assertion 


easily verifiable by reference not only to the works above 
named, but equally to his artistic masterpieces, The Cloister 
and the Hearth, Put Yourself in his Place, White Lies, Griffith 
Gaunt, and The Woman-Hater—his passion has been the 
stage.” One of his latest dramas, an adaptation of ZOLA’s 


_ Assommoir, played under the title of Drink, proved a re- 
markable success. 


“It will be for posterity to decide,” 
says the writer just quoted, “ whether he shines with rarer 
effulgence as a novelist, as a playwright, or as an essayist.” 

In most of his later novels CHARLES READE struck at some 


great public evil, and with the greater effect because he - 


never forgot the novelist in the censor. The reader’s in- 


tense interest in the story of Hard Cash is not for a moment 
distracted by the fact that it was written to expose the 
horrible abuses in lunatic asylums; but the force of the 
exposure was none the less powerful on public sentiment ; 
and no statesman or political economist ever made a strong- 
er, argument against the tyranny of trades-unionism than 
is to be found in Put Yourself in His Place. 

The fierce delight which CHARLES READE often displayed 
in controversy, especially when important issues were in- 
volved—and it must be confessed that almost every sub- 
ject in which he was interested appeared to assume para- 
mount importance in his view—led strangers to imagine 
him to be rather testy, ungracious, and disagreeable ; but 
one had only to see him in society or in his charming home 
to be at once disabused of that notion. A more genial, 
kind-hearted gentleman never lived. In conversation he 
was apt to be retiring and reticent, his voice was pleasant 
and rather low in tone, and his manner most engagiug and 
agreeable. It was only when he took pen in hand that his 
controversial temper appeared to get the better of him, and 
to lead him into those excesses of passion and language 
which made him dreaded by his opponents. That he was 
intolerant of opposition, often arrogant, that he was often 
restive under literary criticism, are faults that may readily 
be forgiven in a man like him. There was not a trace of 
CARLYLE’s cynicism in his nature. His mind was broad, 
generous, and liberal, and in all his work he had sone great 
and useful purpose in view. =‘ 

All through life CHARLES READE was a diligent student 
and worker. He prepared himself with the utmost care 
for everything he undertook. The library of his pleasant 


¥ London home contained a large number of scrap-books in 


which were preserved clippings from newspapers, maga- 
zines, aud books, all classified and indexed—storehouses 


of material from which he drew incidents and illustra- 


tions to enrich his pages. Nor did he, with all the wealth 
and originality of his own imagination, disdain to make 
use of material whivh lay ready to his hand in the form 
of story or plot; but, like other great men who havé 
done the same, be made it his own by the force and brill- 
iancy of his genius. He took the dry dust and breathed 
into it the breath of a new life. His short stories are ex- 
cellent illustrations of this power. There is strength in 
every line; no waste of words in them, no padding; while 
at the same time there is a satisfying fullness and breadth. 

In person CHARLES READE was tall and erect, with a com- 
manding presence, a full, expressive brown eye, and a noble 
brow. He was a most excellent and entertaining conver- 
sation alist—aot a “talker” in the offensive sense of the 
word, for he was a good listener when one had anything to 
say worth bearing—and he shone especially in the society 
of cleyer women. — 

To almost the last moment of his life he kept steadily at 
work. In his last illness, of several months’ duration, he 
wrote the serial story “ A Perilous Secret,” to be printed in 
London under the title of “ Love and Money,” now appear- 
ing in HARPER’s Bazar, and had begun a series of “ Bible 
Characters,” which he was very anxious to complete. 
The last letter received from him by his American publish- 
ers was written with reference to this series, when he was 
in great pain and weakness. It is most cordial in tone, 
and strangely hopeful for @ man in his condition. “If I 
live,” he writes, “I will, D.V., write one or two of the 
greater characters, since it is about these I am most likely 
to take an independent ground, to which ground, believing 
as I do that truth must ultimately prevail, I shall stand 
firm.” The letter is dated March 21, the signature is less 
bold and firm than usual, and he adds, in a postscript, “Too 
ill to write much with my own hand.” Yet he evidently 
hoped for several years more of work—he neve oked 
forward. to leisure or idleness; but his life Avas full and: 
well rounded. If he retained his college fellowship for 
another purpose than that for which it was founded, who 
can deny that he employed it to a nobler and more useful 
end than if he had pursued the life of a scholarly recluse wv 
The world is better for his having lived, and will cherish 


his memory with love and gratitude. : ? 


THE BLAIR BILE. 


THE BLAIR edueational bill has passed the Senate. It 
appropriates $77,000,000 to be distributed among the States 
in proportion to their illiteracy on the basis of the census 
of 1880, the payments of the money to extend over a series 


of eight years. The amount to be distributed the first year 


is $7,000,000, the second, $10,000,000, the third, $15,000,000, 
the sums then diminishing at the rate of $2,000,000 annual- 
ly until the eighth year, when all appropriations shall cease. 
The bill has been vigorously opposed, but it passed finally 
by a vote of 33 to 11, two of the eleven being Republicans, 
Messrs. HAWLEY and MILLER, of California, and fourteen of 
the thirty-three being Democrats. . 

The general principle of national aid to education in the 
States is not new, and its constitutionality is affirmed by 
eminent authorities. The practical question raised by this 
bill is whether it will foster a dangerous dependence of the 
State upon the national Treasury, and so far paralyze its 
own activities and sense of responsibility for its own edu- 
cation. We presume that the bill would not haye passed 
except for the peculiar situation into which emancipation 
threw the old Slave States.: At the close of a war which 
had completely impoverished those States some of them 
found that half of their population, whom it had formerly 
been a crime to instruct, must now be educated for the com- 
mon interest. The necessity, however, had arisen from the 
action of the national government, and it was but fair that 
the national government should bear a share of the new, 
sudden, and immense burden. 

Undoubtedly it is for the interest of the whole Union 
that class ignorance in the Southern States should be re- 
duced. It is for the interest of those who would retain the 
class in subjection that it should remain untaught. The 
objections that might arise from the possibility of inculca- 
ting a habit of dependence upon the national government 
were overcome by a consideration of the various dangers 
that might easily spring from the gross ignorance of an 
emancipated class. Mr. Hoar secured an amendment re- 
quiring that the money should be used to provide for the 


equalization of school privileges to all children, without 
distinction of race or color. The vote was very emphatic 
and non-partisan, and the result of the experiment, should 
the House pass the bill, will be watched with great interest. 


A NEW’ DANGER. 


THE fire in the St. George apartment-house, although 
occurring in the morning, aud in a building declared to be 
fire-proof, seriously imperiled the lives of those who were 
in their rooms, and may well arouse general apprebension. 
We agree with the Times and the Herald that the time 
has arrived for the most stringent legislative precautions 
against catastrophes which are evidently most probable. 
The rapid erection of these enormous dwelling-houses, some 
of them rising to a dozen floors, and the peculiar structare 
in which the elevator plays so conspicuous a part, present 
new forms of peril with which it is obvious that mere indi- 
vidual interest is not sufficient to cope. | 

The St. George was declared to be tire-proof. But in the | 
case of a passenger steamboat something more is required 
than the declaration of interested persons that the boilers 
are safe and the hull stanch. There must be responsibte 
official inspection and certificate, and the passenger may 
demand to see the evidence of the safety of the boat, and 
the proprietor is required to keep the certificate in public 
view. Similar legal requirements, and of the utmost thor- 
oughness and strictness, should be applied to apartment- 
houses. If anybody proposes to build dwelling-houses, the 
community should see that they are Dbuilt in a way which 
does not imperil human life, and upon the principle which 
authorizes it to regulate the storage and sale of gunpow- 
der and the sale of intoxicating liquors. There are prac- 
tically fire-proof buildings in New York, and it is possible 
to make thes» huge houses fire-proof. The destruction of 
the St. George is a warning which should be heeded with- 
out waiting for a more ghastly form of warning. Had the 
building taken fire in the night, it is easy to imagine the 
appalling catastrophe which must have followed. Certain- 
ly the community ought not to wait for such a warning, 
and it can not be difficult to obtain proper legislation. 


PERSONAL, 

THE best place for story-telling I ever knew (said an old trav- : 
eller) was behind the smoke-stack of a Cunard steamer, thirty 
years ago. There was room enough for seven or eight passen- 
gers to huddle together out of the reach of the wind, and the 
yarns there told were of the sort that linger in the memory. If 
more than that number tried to listen, the latest-comers would be 
too far one side or the other to receive the protection of the 
smoke-stack, and after bending their heads a little in an unsuce- 
cessful effort to get within the charmed circle, would soon steal 
away in a shiver. 

—GrorGE Cary EaG.eston, who has written some sound sense 
on the management of boys, is the father of a handsome lad of 
fourteen; and last summer, at Lake George, during his vacation, . 
he found his recreation in following the lead of that lad in all 
matters of amusement, swimming with him when he wanted to 
swim, rowing for him when he wished to troll, tramping with him 
when he felt like tramping. Mr. EaGLeston came back renovated. 
He thinks boys are the best company in the world. | 3 

—Mr. Grorce W. CaB_e is really sorry that he originated tha 
practical joke on Mark Twain. He thinks that all practical jokes 
are cruel. He never was cruel before, and he declares his inten- 
tion never to be again. 

—Professor H1nkEL, of Vassar College, has the inestimable good 
luck of being popular with the young ladies. They admire his sin- 
cerity and frank simplicity. He had long been in the habit of 
calling upon his pupils to recite in alphabetical order, beginning at 
the commencement of the roll ; but one morning he surprised them 
by saying, in a pathetic and grieved tone: ‘I understand that you 
are accustomed to learn your lesson only when you think your turn 
will come to recite. I must put a stop to this, young ladies. Next 
time I shall begin at the other end of the class.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Joun C. Backus, who died in Baltiniore on the 
9th of April, in his seventy-fourth year, was an admirable specimen 
of the best Southern type of gentleman. His personal magnetism 
was remarkable, and no one who had once come within its range - , 
was likely to forget the gentle and manly friendliness that seemed 
to be its inspiration. 

—Story about General Wiyrietp Scott: “I should think, Gen- 
eral,” said a brother officer, during the war, “ that you would find it 
difficult to remember the names of all the engagements in which 
you have taken part.” “ Not at all, sir—not at all,” replied the 
veteran, briskly; ‘‘I recall them all. Let me see, now. There 
was the battle of Hantilly—you remember that, don’t you?” The 
officer did not, and was not enough of a courtier to say that he 
did. ‘ Well,” resumed the General, turning to & member of his 
staff, remember it, don’t you?” “Certainly, sir,” was the 
prompt repiy. ‘“‘ No, you don’t,” responded the veteran; “there 
never was any such battle.” 

—General Gorpon (better known as “ Chinese” Gorpon, on ac- 
count of his famous military exploits among the Celestials) has 
caused an Arabic text to be conspicuously inscribed over his throne 
in the palace of Khartoom, a translation of which is, ‘‘God rules ~ 
over the hearts of men.” . 

—The Hon. Bernarp CoLeripGs, son of Lord CoLeriper, who 
recently visited this country, writes to the newspapers: “I wish 
to contradict the report that I have made an offer of marriage to 
Miss Mary ANDERSON. I do not know Miss ANprrson, and I have 
not the smallest intention of committing bigamy.” -Miss ANpER- 
son professes herself deeply grieved at the false rumors in circu- 
lation with respect to her declination of certain eligible offers of 
marriage. She is at a loss to know who put them in circulation. 

—The Pope, observes the Pall Mall Gazette, is not going to 
leave Rome. These rumors about his intended departure only 
mean that he is uncomfortable. But just as men sigh for death, 
but shrink from suicide, so the Pope, when troubled ‘by the fric- 
tion inseparable from his position, longs to fly away from Rome 
and be at rest in Austria, Malta, Spain, Belgium—anywhere. 

—Princess Curistian, after luncheon, broke to the Duchess of 
Albany the news of her royal husband’s death. The young widow, 
who had been a wife scarcely a twelvemonth, manifested a grief 
painful to witness, but after an interval became calm, and was able 
to converse. 

—The famous slayer of panthers, M. Bomponne., is having so 
brisk an experience in Algeria that Mr. Barnum should capture 
him. One night, while hiding in the brushwood during a pouring 
rain, he saw a male panther trying to carry off some bait that had 
been laid for him. The white throat of the handsome brute 
gleamed in the darkness, and soon received a fatal bullet. Pre- 
sently another beast appeared, and was similarly welcomed. It 
was a female, and in the morning the rifleman thanked St. HcBERT 
“for a night that was all that a hunter could desire.” 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE BREAD- 
WINNERS.” : 


Tue tide of winter travel was setting south- 
ward—southward to the land of the orange and 
the alligator—away from the bleak spring winds 
of the North, to the balmy airs and soft skies of 
Florida. 

I had joined these birds of flight, and to-day 
my mother and I were embarked upon the steam- 
er that was to bear us away. I looked about at 
the bustle that betokened departure, in the hopes 
of singling out among the faces those of the peo- 
ple I should like to know. I amused myself with 
pictures of their life-histories, their positions, 
their callings, their possessions, their dwelling- 
places, and their relations to each other. But 
these possible histories did not fit well upon the 
rather prosaic company, and I soon turned from 


them to go upon deck, where until supper-time | 


we sat looking out over the waves of the sun- 


lighted Atlantic. 


At the supper table my attention was attracted 
by a man who sat opposite. His face and neck 
were very red, and the redness was increased by 
a tight high collar that heightened by its starch- 
ed whiteness. the ruddy hue of his skin. His 
cheeks were full and clean-shaven, and his hair 
was scant, and of a sandy color mixed with gray. 
He had light blue eyes that shone prominently 
behind a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
these spectacles were the sole mark about him 
that denoted intellectuality. He was strongly, 
even coarsely, built. His dress was that of a 
gentleman, and a certain pompous manner of as- 
surance gave evidence that he had mingled with 
the world, and was not afraid of it. He looked, 
in fact, as if he were not afraid of anything. 

When the meat course was entirely served, he 
astonished the waiter by ordering a third beef- 
éteak and a third cup of coffee. The giggle of 
the waiter, the stare of the purser, who presided, 
and the smiling glances of his fellow-voyagers 
might have humiliated one more observant of 
conventionalities. But not so this burly red- 
faced man, who unconcernedly ate his beefsteak 
when everybody else was finishing off with stew- 
ed fruit and cake, and ate his stewed fruit and 
cake when everybody else had left the table. 

The tossing of a night at sea-had not impaired 
his appetite when at breakfa:t the next morning 
I again found myself opposite him. He had evi- 


-dently preceded us by some time, and was now 


finishing his breakfast with the air of one’who 
had breakfasted well, and was taking a few dila- 
tory last mouthfuls preparatory to quitting the 
table. He wiped his mouth once or twice vio- 
lently with his napkin as we seated ourselves at 
the table, and with a polite bow said, ‘ Good- 
morning, ladies.” He hesitated a moment, and 
said, again, ‘* Ah—ah, waiter, another half-cup of 
coffee—ah, hot, waiter, hot.” 

The waiter brought him his coffee, which he 


stirred briskly a moment, and drank at two mouth.’ 


fuls. He wheeled his chair around from the 
table as if to arise from it, but, pausing again a 
moment, he looked at us. ‘“ Rather rough, last 
night,” he said, cheerily. “I trust you are none 
the worse of it this morning.” 

We assured him that we were good sailors. 

“That's right—that’s right,” he said, rubbing 
his hands. “ Nothing like strong wills for keep- 
ing down seasickness. Pity more ladies are not 
like you,” he added, approvingly, looking around 


voyagers, who paced up and down before our 
chairs. Among these was our table companion. 
He walked with an almost martial stride, taking 
his exercise in a dutiful fashion that did not pre- 
vent his looking alertly around him, as if in 
search of diversion. His eyes very often strayed 
in the direction of our raiséd umbrella, as if he 
rather fancied this idea of protection from the 
wind, and twice he half paused at our chairs in 
his steady walk back and forth. 


Watching his straight, solid figure, outlined. 


against the wide expanse of sea, grew at last 
monotonous, and we opened our books to read. 
Of these we had quite a lapful, principally per- 
taining to Florida. We had guide-books and his- 
tories of Florida, an essay of Edward King on 


' Florida, Mrs. Stowe’s novel of Florida called Pal- 


metto Leaves, and several journals descriptive of 
the charms of wintering in Florida. But among 
these were one or two of the latest novels, that 
had nothing about Florida in their chapters. The 
Bread- Winners was one of these. I had just 
completed this story, and was about to close the 
cover, when the voice of the stout, red-faced man 
caused me to look up. 

“Well supplied-with literature, I see,” he said, 
his countenance beaming cordially. ‘Um! allow 
me to look at them?” He bowed questioningly, 
and stooped to turn over the books in my lap. 
‘“Good idea,” he said, condescendingly, “to in- 


' form yourself beforehand upon what you expect 


to see.” His sharp blue eyes turned to the book 
in my hand, and he gave a searching look at my 
face. Calculating the amount of shade that the 
umbrella threw, he seated himself upon a camp- 
stool within its boundary. He touched his hat 
as he did so, and said, in a matter-of-course tone: 
‘‘T suppose you do not object to my sitting here 
for a few moments. Ceremony, you know, is laid 
aside on shipboard.” He parted his lips in a 
sort of smile: they were very red, and parched a 
little, and showed an uneven row of strong short 
teeth. His eyes were still fixed upon the volume 
in'my hand, and he reached forth his own to take 
it. ‘Ah! I thought so, from the appearance of 
the cover,” he exclaimed, raising his eyebrows 
quickly, as he saw the title. ‘ You have read 
it ?” 

“ Yes, I have this moment finished it.” 

“ And what do you think of it?” 

“Think of it? Iam not prepared to say. I 
must think about it'a little. But I know what I 
think of its author.” 

What ?”’ he said, attentively. 

“T think he is a very clever fellow.” He 
stroked his chin complacently. ‘“ Because,” I 
went on, “he has made a stroke in concealing 
his name.” 

“Um!” he said, looking down. After a mo- 
ment he looked at me. ‘“ You think, then,” he 
said, “that the book would not have had the 


- success it has if the author had come out at once 


with his name?” . 

“Oh, I do not say that. It is certainly a pow- 
erful story.” 

“Um!” he said, stroking his chin again. 

“ And,” I continued, ‘‘ would have attracted at- 
tention under any circumstances.” 

“Um!” he said, louder, looking at me, with a 
gleam of eagerness in his briglit eyes. 

“Tt is,” I said, “written by a man of strong 
brain and of keen observation.” 

“Um ! he assented again, with deep gratifica- 
tion, and rubbing his hands. 

“ But,” T continued, “ pub- 
lishing it anonymously has 


Lda 


~ 


certainly piqued curiosity and 
roused added attention.” 

He sat for some moments 
in thoughtful silence, and then 
said at last, rabbing his hands: 
“Wonderful, wonderful, the 
amount of attention it has 
created! North, South, East, 
and West, every magazine, ev- 
ery newspaper, notices it, and 
now they are beginning to no- 
tice it in far-off England.” 
He parted his lips again in in- 
creased gratification. 

“The author must be a 
proud man to have attracted 
such wide attention,” I said. 
“I wonder he can consent to 
remain hidden in the dark.” 

“Ah, he is sharp —he is 
sharp,” he asserted, with 
pleased conviction. 

_ “He must be,” I said, laugh- 
ing. ‘And what sort of a 
profession do you suppose he 
has, that, as he asserts in his 
published letter, will be in- 
jured by the disclosure of his 
name 
_ He looked at me closely. 
“He is a preacher,” he said, 
suddenly, and then caught 
himself as if he had said it 
inadvertently. 

““A preacher!” I said, as- 
tonished. “What of that? 
Preachers have written nov- 
els.” 


“WELL SUPPLIED WITH LITERATURE, I SEE.” 


at the nearly empty tables. He evidently con- 
sidered that he had paid us a compliment, and 
bowing like a Chesterfield, he rose and went on 
deck. 

A few moments later we followed. Selecting 
A sunny corner, we raised an umbrella at ovr 
backs to keep off the wind, and sat comfortably 
ensconced behind its tent-like shelter. For some 
time we sat gazing out over the dancing expanse 
of waters, at the sea-gulls that followed our wake, 
at the fleecy white clouds that already told us we 
were nearing the summer land, and at our fellow- 


“It is better for preachers 

not to go into novel-writing,” 
; he said, wagging his head. 

“Tt weakens their influence—it weakens their 
influence,” he went on, still shaking his head. 
“The truth is that I am a preacher myself, and 
I know how it is.” 

“Have you ever written a novel?” I said, light- 
ly, regarding him curiously. 

He gave me a half-crafty look out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes. ‘I have,” he said at last. 

you published it anonymously 

i 

I looked at his practical proportions and mat- 
ter-of-fact face, and tried to imagine him as the 


author of a book of fiction. I gave a short little 
laugh, and said, “Who knows, mamma ?—this 
may be the author of Zhe Bread-Winners who 
sits before us.” 

He had seen the look in my eyes, and my light 
laugh nettled him. ‘Why keep it longer a se- 
cret ?” he said, importantly. ‘I have already re- 
solved to acknowledge it. And such charming 
ladies as yourselves’”—bowing—“ shall be the 
first to know it.” 

“To acknowledge—acknowledge what ?” I said, 
with growing amazement. 

“The authorship of Zhe Bread- Winners,” he 
answered, pompously, watching our faces for the 
effect of his words. , 

“You!” I gasped—“ you its author!” and I 
stared at him. 

‘I do not wonder at your surprise,” he said, a 
pleased light of vanity in his eyes. “I like-to | 
astonish people. Iam picturing to my- 
self much pleasure in the surprise of 


am quite comfortable with the window closed.” 
and I gave him a compassionate glance, which he 
saw. 

“T believe my cough is only temporary,” he 
said, “It comes principally from nervousness 
and fatigue. I am resting from literary labors,” 
he added, after a moment. , 

“Indeed ?” I said, smiling, my interest in liter. 
ary people at once aroused. 

“Yes,” he said, drawing his chair nearer. “] 
have just written a novel that has made a little 
stir. I do not know whether it was writing it 
or the stir it has made, or both, that have so ex. 
cited me. But my nerves have been put upon a 
tension that nature resents, and rest is now my 
only cure.” 

“T read most of the new books that come out.” 
I said, shyly; “ perhaps I have read yours.” 

“Perhaps you have,” he answered, smiling. 


my friends when I disclose the truth to 
them. I intend to allow myself a good 
deal of sport of this kind before I pub- 
lish my name in the journals.” 

I had no reason to doubt his words, 
but I felt a rude shock at this disclos- 
ure. I had had my own visions of the 
author of Zhe Bread-Winners. I had 
speculated about him, and even dreamed 
about him a little, but it was in far oth- 
er than the form of this sensual, red- 
faced clergyman. I looked furtively at 
the stout red figure with its gleaming 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and tried heed 
to adjust him in my mind as the author 
of the The Bread-Winners. He was a 
vigorous man certainly, and the story 
was vigorous. There was at least one 
point in common between the man and 
his story. But talent certainly chooses 
strange shells in which to dwell. I tried 
to console myseif by thinking of the 
many homely men of genius that the 
world has seen, and began to feel at 
last a degree of pride that this notable 
author had been led, even by accident, 
to confide in me. I already heard my- 
self boast to my less fortunate friends 
of this delightful incident of travel, and 
in a burst of gratitude I said to him: 
“You are certainly very kind to have 
confided in us. I have wished—almost _ 
passionately—that I could know who 
the author is, and you can not know 
how much this incident gratifies me.” 
I felt my cheek burn and my eyes shine 
with the sudden excitement of my dis- 
covery. 

He looked excited also, and fairly 
beamed upon us behind his shining 
glasses. ‘‘Um!—oh, by-the-way,” he 
said, ‘I have one request to make in 
return for niy confidence. It is that 
you will not speak of this until you see 
that it is publicly known, which will be 
very soon. I prefer the pleasure of 
making it known myself, you see,” and 
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he parted his parched lips again. 

1 readily agreed to this reasonable re- 
quest, and even rejoiced that I was shar- 
ing the secret of this man of letters. 4 

‘““I have one request to make of you,” I said. — 
“Will you write your name in this volume 2” and | 
I held out the novel to him. He looked stagger- . 
ed fora moment. “TI will not show it to any one 
until the publication of your name gives me per- 
mission,” I said, seeing the expression on his face. 
He bowed at that, and taking a portable pen from 
his pocket, wrote “‘ William Simeon -Ludlow” on 
the fly-leaf, 

“Thank you. I shall keep this volume as long 
as I live,” I said, gushingly, at which the air of 
hesitation that he had shown in writing his name 
vanished, and his red face glowed again with 
pompous vanity. 

All that day William Simeon Ludlow staid be- 
side us, and answered good-naturedly my ques- 
tions about how he came to write the book, where 
he had found the material, and how and why he 
had preserved its secrecy. 

Although he exhibited no very marked power 
of brain nor of tongue to us, we could not lose 
sight of the fact that he had written so remarka- 
ble a book, and we valued his acquaintance ac- 
cordingly. When we parted from him at Savan- 
nah it was with a warm invitation from my mo- 
ther and myself that he should visit us in New 
York.» I already promised myself the pleasure 
of giving a reception in honor of the distinguished 
writer. 

I hugged both literally and metaphorically my 
volume of The Bread- Winners, now made so pre- 
cious by the author’s name, to my heart. When 
we reached the St. James Hotel at Jacksonville 
I decided to read it again more carefully. I car- 
ried it one morning into the hotel parlors, and 
seated myself near one of the windows to spend 
a quiet hour in perusing its pages. A hollow 
cough from a gentleman seated near me caused 
me to turn my head. The window at which I sat 
was open, and through it blew a fresh breath of 
air laden with the sweet scent of orange blos- 
soms. The gentleman had soft and melancholy 
dark eyes that were fixed with a little air of ap- 
prehension on my open window. 

“Pardon me!” he said, when Iturned my head: 
“may I ask your permission to close this win- 
»” Another fit of coughing interrupted 

iim. 

“T shall close it myself,” I said, in pity for this 
dreamy-eyed invalid; and I hurriedly shut the 
window. 

“‘T am sorry,” he said, in a soft voice, and with 
a melancholy smile, “that I must shut out these 
sweet airs. I am here for rest and cure, and I 
must take the proper precautions. It is a pity 
that in doing so I must make others suffer.” 

“T do not suffer at all,” I said, cordially. “I 


“WITH THESE HANDS—WITH THIS BRAIN.” 


“ But I can not tell you what it is. That is my 
secret.” 

I searched my memory for a late anonymous 
novel, without thinking of one. “It is not Zhe 
Bread- Winners, at any rate,” I said, gayly, and 
holding up the book before him, “ because—” I 
caught myself just in time. 

“Why not ?” he said, a fixed glitter in his dark 
eyes. 
" Well, because—”’ I replied, a little frighten- 
ed at his commanding look. 7 

“Why is it not Zhe Bread- Winners?” he in- 
sisted. . 
_ “Because I know the author of The Bread. 
Winners,” I said, recklessly, throwing scruples to 
the winds in the excitement of asserting my know- 
ledge to this interesting literary invalid. 

I was startled at the expression that came-over 
his face. 

“Who is it 2°” he commanded, in a thick voice. 

“ William Simeon Ludlow,” I answered, hastily. 

A wild light came into his eyes; a red flush 
stole up to his pale, dark cheek ; his fingers in- 
tertwined nervously, and his voice sank to a 
hoarse whisper. “That is not true,” he said. 

“Oh, it must be!” I said, decidedly; and, 
spurred on by his agitation, I told him of my 
meeting with the author of The Bread- Winners, at 


the same time showing him the name in my 


book. 

During my hasty recital his excitement in- 
creased almost to a frenzy; his cheeks grew red- 
der, his eyes wilder; he glanced with quick con- 
tempt at the name in my book, and threw it back 
in my lap. 

“What infamy!” he exclaimed, rising to his 
feet. He looked restlessly around him at the 
empty room, and then went on in reckless haste, 
his voice rising hoarser: ‘“ Well, I am forced to 


this.” He turned his eyes upon me with an almost 


threatening light. “I wrote The Bread. Winners 


with these hands”—and héheld out a thin pair of 


white hands. “ With this brain’”—and he tapped 
his forehead vehemently—“ I wrote it!” He was 
trembling violently, and a fit of coughing shook 
his frame. He sank back exhausted in his 
chair, and half closed his eyes. 

I gazed at him with the keenest amazement 
and pity. “Oh, forgive me!’ I cried, going to- 
ward him. “I did not dream—” 

“Certainly not,” he said, feebly opening his 
eyes. ‘You could not know. Only promise 
me,” he said, recovering himself still farther, and 
clutching at my dress, “that you will not reveal 
what, in a weak moment, I have told you.” 

‘No, no,” I promised, incoherently. “ Iam so 


happy that the author is not that fat, cheating old 
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man! You look much more like my idea of its 
author.” I longed to ask him some questions, 
but I feared to excite him again. | 
“Thank you,” he said, sweetly, and he leaned, 
le and handsome, back in his chair. After a 
few moments he rose. “I am better now,” he 
said, in return for my anxious glance, and he 
slowly left the room. 
I rushed upstairs in a tumult. “ Mamma,” I 
exclaimed, bursting into our room, “ this fiend in 
human form did not write Zhe Bread- Winners at 
all! Helied!—he lied!” I tore the page contain- 
ing his name out of the book, and crushed it into 
bits. ‘Oh! how could we have been so fooled ?” 
and with tears of mortification in my eyes I told 
her the whole story. 
I had no doubt whatever that this soft-eyed, 
white-handed young man was the true author of 


the book. His exhibition of feeling had been 


too genuine to leave room for doubt. How much 
more literary-looking and brainful he was than 
that miserable pompous cheat William Simeon 
Ludlow! At this hateful thought I remembered 
that I did not know the name of the real author. 
I resolved that at the first opportunity I would, 
as delicately as possible, ask him to write his name 
in my book. 

The next morning we left for a several days’ 
steamboat journey up the St. John’s River, in- 
tending at the end of it to return to Jacksonville. 
I was eager for this excursion to be finished, that 
I might renew my acquaintance with the fascina- 
ting author of The Bread-Winners. I thought of 
him very often in our course up the tropical river. 
I considered it a special intervention of Provi- 
dence that he had been thrown in my pathway to 
contradict the assertion of the false writer, toward 
whom my bitterness increased as time went on. 

Our journey along the picturesque river was 
exceedingly pleasant, and in the freemasonry of 
steamboat life we made acquaintance with our 
fellow-voyagers. 

One of these was, to my romantic imagination, a 
perfect sun-god in appearance. His long golden 
beard rippled down over a broad chest, his kind 
eyes shone brilliantly beneath an intelligent fore- 
head, and his noble head was poised upon a pair of 
strong, well-skgped shoulders. He talked so well, 
and showed’Such a fund of varied learning, trav- 
el, and exnerience, that we were much flattered 


that he staid beside us almost constantly during 


those long, sunny, happy days. <A longer ac- 
quaintance only revealed more attractions of 
mind and person. He was a keen observer, and 
knew men and manners perfectly. His sympa- 
thies I could see, though not noticeably biassed, 
were of an aristocratic tendency. He called him- 


‘self Dr. Clyde, and laughingly gave the practice 


of his profession as a reason of his wide know- 
ledge of all classes of life. He knew a number 
of the literary men of our day, and described their 
appearance and manners to me. 
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Clyde.” 


Dr. Clyde looked at me curiously. He had seen 
so much of the world’s distinguished people that 
he could not understand my delight over my one 
star. He sat looking thoughtfully out over the 
river, red with sunset lights, and after a while 
arose, and straightening out his tall figure, walked 
slowly up and down the guards, softly*humming 
to himself the bars of an opera. 

In the evening a round yellow moon arose, and 
wrapping a heavy cloak around me, I left my mo- 
ther inside our state - room, 
and sat just outside the door 


even remotely, the subject of literature, I rose 
abruptly and left them. I knew now without 
doubt who was theauthor of The Bread - Winners ; 


and though this belief could not be shaken, I felt [ 


that my nerves could endure no more pretenders 
to its throne. : 

I allowed myself lengthened diated with 
ladies only. They could not possibly claim The 
Bread - Winners, and with them I felt safe. 


We fell in with one family who were travelling 


to enjoy the cool beauty of 
the night, which was our last 
on board. 

A tall dark figure leaned 
over the railing farther away. 
A small red spark of fire 
in the neighborhood of his 
mouth told that he was smok- 
ing. Suddenly the red spark 
was tossed into the river be- 
low, and the tall figure ap- 
proached my neighborhood. 
He drew a chair close beside 
me in the moonlight, and 
looked about him cautiously. 

“Where is your mother ?” 
he said. 

“She has gone to bed, Dr. 


“Ah! I—I have some- 
thing to say to you before we 
part,” he said, hesitating. 

A quiver ran through my 
heart. I had read a great 
deal about cases of quick 
love. Was this glorious crea- 
ture going to offer me his ? 
It was sudden, but he was 
very fascinating. I would 
hear him at least ; and I wait- 
ed in trembling quiet. 

“Tt is in regard to the au- 
thorship of Zhe Bread- Win- 
ners,” he said, with a laugh 
that dispelled my foolish 
dream. “I have been think- 
ing over what you have told 
me, and I think it is too bad 


to let such an enthusiastic 
little girl as yourself believe 
an untruth.” 

A dull foreboding clutched 
at my heart-strings. 

“‘ [in fact, I wrote it myself,” he said, half- 
deprecatingly. ‘I do not wish to pose as an au- 
thor, nor as a blue, and that is why I have kept it 
quiet. In my profession it would be of no ad- 
vantage to me. People would be afraid that in 
my thirst for the analytical discussion of their 
characters I might expose the confidences given 

me as the family doctor. 
They would be afraid to trust 
_ their lives to me lest over 
their sick couches I might be 
dreaming of the sorrows of 
the Malvina of my next book. 

My first intention was to allow 

you your belief that you knew 

the real author. But only a 

moment ago I took a resolu- 

tion to tell you the truth. I 

will not ask you to keep my 

secret, as my counterfeiters 

have done,” he said, laughing 

again. “But I think I can 

trust you not to noise me 

about very publicly, at any 
rate.” 

I had sat as if stunned, but 

- now I rose desperately to my 

feet. “You the author of 

The Bread-Winners !” 1 ex- 

claimed. “Oh, this is too 


“I CAN 


face with my hands. 
Something told me that 
here at last was truth that I 
could not doubt. He was too 
manly, too lofty, too far above 
considerations of vanity, to 
claim the authorship of a book 
he had never written. It was 
the two others who were the 
frauds, and my whole chagrin 
was for myself that I had 
been so tricked by them. The 
soft eyes of the second one 
rose before me. He had, in- 
deed, seemed sincere; but I 


“I_-IN FACT, I WROTE IT MYSELF.” 


I felt very small and inexperienced before this 
man of the world.. He was the most elegant man 
that I had ever met, and I was determined to ap- 
pear my best and brightest before him. I was 
fired by a sudden ambition to tell him of the sole 
literary lion that I knew, and under this impulse 


‘I verified the fact that women can not keep a 


secret. I forgot my promise made to the author 
of The Bread- Winners—to the two authors of The 
Bread- Winners—who were, after all, strangers to 
me, and related from the beginning my adven- 
tures in connection with that book. 

He listened very attentively to my story, laugh- 
ing a good deal at the description of William 
Simeon Ludlow, and looking more grave at that 
of the young man at Jacksonville. 

“T am truly glad,” I ended, “ that I have learn- 
ed the real author of that book. It does him no 
harm that 1 should know it, and it does me a 
world of good. Of course I shall not tell.” Dr. 
Clyde-shrugged his shoulders at this. ‘ You can 
not imagine how I have wanted to find the author 
out. It has really preyed upon my mind.. But now 
I know!” I exclaimed, triumphantly, real gladness 
in my voice, 


> 


remembered that he was an 
invalid. His mind was no 
doubt diseased also, and he 
had been laboring under a hallucination, of which 
he had made me the victim.. It was, after all, 
worth all my chagrin to know that the true au- 
thor was this splendid man before me. I put 
down my hands in taking courage, and said, in a 
subdued voice : 

Good-night. 
it now.” | 

“TI do not wonder at your astonishment,” he 
said to me, kindly. 

‘‘T__] hope to meet you in Jacksonville,” I said, 
weakly. ‘And you will write your name in my 
book—will you not?” And with a hysterical lit- 
tle gurgle I went into my state-room. 

But we did not meet him again. Nor did I see 
the dark-eved invalid. When we returned to our 
hotel I learned that he had left for the North the 
day before. 

Shortly after this we left Jacksonville, and pro- 
ceeded to Cedar Keys, where we took a steamer 
across the Gulf of Mexico to New Orleans. From 
there we took our way northward by means of a 
steamboat up the Mississippi River. In all this 
long water journey I was very wary of gentlemen 
travellers. If conversation with them approached, 


I can not talk any more about 


much!” and I covered my. 


PROVE IT: I CAN SHOW YOU THE 
JRIGINAL MANUSCRIPT.” 


in precisely the same direction as ourselves, and 
in our long quiet hours of steamboating together 
a feeling of more than ordinary acquaintance- 
ship sprang up between us. The most interest- 
ing member of this family to me was the eldest 
daughter—a tall fair girl, with a smooth low voice 
and a tranquil manner. 

In our long conversations together we grew at 
last confidential. We had touched upon litera- 
ture more than once, but, though sadly tempted,> 
I had refrained from telling her my adventures 
with the several authors of Zhe Bread - Winners. 
To-day, however, as we sat hand in hand together 
on a sofa inside the steamboat cabin, the conver- 
sation turned upon that book. I was very guard- 
ed. I talked of its writer as a vigorous man, as 
a man of strong brain and of keen insight, but I 
gave no hint that I knew him. 

“‘T wonder who he is ?” I said, enjoying my su- 
perior knowledge. 

“Why do you always put it in the masculine ?” 
she said. | 

“‘ Because he is a masculine,” I said, stoutly. 

“How do you know?” A scared feeling be- 
gan to creep over me. “ What cause have you 
to believe that a man wrote it at all?” she con- 
tinued, meaningly. 

“TI know him,’ I cried, desperately. “ Dr. 
Clyde wrote that book.” 

“ He did not,” she exclaimed, vehemently, turn- 
ing pale. ‘A woman wrote it; and”—she wheel- 
ed upon me in a sudden burst of confidence—* / 
am that woman.” 

I felt as if I were turning to stone. What had 
I done that the whole world should thus conspire 
to cheat me about that dreadful book? I had 
no voice for words. I was utterly broken in spirit, 
and without a word I rose to leave her. She held 
me back. ‘“ You do not believe me?” she cried. 
“T can proye it: I can show you the original 
manuscript.” 

I put my fingers to my ears and broke away 
from her. I fled to my state-room, and threw 
myself face downward on the bed. My brain was 
reeling. A fever was in my blood. I felt myself 
growing ill. 

Without a word of farewell to our last new 
friends we went that night to our hotel in St. 
Louis. There I tossed all night long upon my 
uneasy pillow. A hideous nightmare disturbed my 
slumbers. Small fiends wearing the faces of the 
four proclaimed authors of The Bread - Winners 
danced around my bed. % They bore in their hands 
huge pens, with handles each a yard in length. 
With these they pricked and tore my flesh as 
they wrote upon my body the lines of that book, 
now grown to me so terrible. I rose the next 
morning pale, haggard, and trembling, but with a 
strong resolution. 

“Mamma,” I said, “ nobody wrote that book ; 
it wrote itself. If an angel from heaven comes 
down and tells me that he wrote it, I will not be- 
lieve him.” 


THE “ST. GEORGE” FLATS. 


Ir the owners of rented dwelling-houses were 
compelled to comply with the requirements of a 
strict building law with reference to safeguards 
against fire, under penalty of paying the losses 
of their tenants and heavy damages for loss of 
life or injury to person, we might have no more 
such fires as the terrible and shameful one which 
consumed the St. George apartment-house. As | 


it is, there is nothing but their consciences—and 
that is very little—to prevent landlords from 
building houses which are utterly unsafe. The 
St. George was a very good example of this. It 
was a big and showy house, with a massive-look- 
ing front of Nova Scotia stone and terra-cotta 
ornaments, and columns at the entrance. It cov- 
ered a plot of ground sixty feet front and ninety- 
three feet deep, and towered eight stories above 
the surface of the street, with a deep cellarway, 
beneath. It was proclaimed by its owner to be 
“‘ fire-proof,” and it is said that there was a clause 
in the leases which contained a statement to that 
effect. There was a parade of certain features 
of a fire-proof building, such as the elevator run- 
way being lined with iron, but it was in reality a 
vast furnace chimney with every appliance for 
making a fire burn fast and furious. The back 
stairway was of wood, and the passage for the 
dumb-waiter, or freight elevator, ran from the cel- 
lar to the roof with unprotected openings at each 
floor. Any one who has ever kindled a grate 
fire has seen on a small seale exactly what hap- 
pened in the St. George. Fire was started either 
at the base of the dumb-waiter runway or some- 


_ where on its line, and leaped madly from floor to 


floor, burning away the light doors, and filling the 

house with smoke and flame. In ten minutes 

after the inmates were alarmed, escape by the ele- 

vator or the stairway became absolutely impossi- 

ble. One lady, with a sick child, on the seventh 

floor, who was warned as soon as a message could 

reach her, was only rescued by ladders from the 

roof of a neighboring building, while the lad who 

warned her was saved by ladders from the new 

Life-saving Corps .of the Fire Denartment. In 

neither case was there any fire- escape of the 

slightest use. There was none at all in front, 
and the one at the side of the building stopped \ 
at the sixth floor, leaving the place of greatest 
danger unprovided for. 

The consequences which would have followed 
had the fire started at night may well be ima- 
gined. They would have been simply horrible. 
The house contained fourteen “ apartments,” or 
flats, all but one of which were occupied. It is 
probable that not less than seventy persons slept 
in the building at night. It would have been 
very fortunate if fifty of them had escaped with 
their lives from a fire at night. As it was, there 
were Many very narrow escapes, which would 
have been impossible had the tire got any head- 
way. 

And every provision which greed and reckless- 
ess could make was made for a fire in the night. 
The steam-pipes for heating purposes were car- 
ried between the floors and ceilings and through 
the partitions without any protection whatever, 
and they had already once set the adjacent wood- 
work on fire. The floor beams are reported to 
have been of wood, and were unprotected. The 
partitions were largely of studding, lath, and plas- 
teronly. The whole rear of the house and much 
of the upper part constituted a mere shell of rap- 
idly combustible matter. Detailed facts are not 
needed to prove this. It is shown by the single 
general fact that though the engines were on the 
ground within. five minutes from the time that 
smoke—with no flame—was first seen, and sixteen 
of them were su.nmoned by the rapidly following. 
alarms, it was tound impossible to save the build- 
ing, or any part of it, even the outside walls being 
so far affected that they will have to be rebuilt 
from the third story up. 

It is stated by the Superintendent of the Build- 
ing Bureau that there was no explicit violation 
of the law in the construction of the St. George, 
and at the same time that it and very many oth- 
ers of the sort were or are entirely unsafe, so 
that we have this surprising and disgraceful con- 
dition of things: that the law on which citizens 
rely is entirely useless to protect them from grav- 
est danger. What is needed, as was remarked 
at the outset, is a law carefully defining the con- 
ditions of safety, accompanied by penalties which 
tenants will be able to enforce. It is a simple 
problem, but it is likely to cost a good many hu- 
man lives for its solution. 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


THE disastrous floods which a few weeks ago 
caused such wide-spread destruction and misery 
in the valley of the Ohio have been still more 
fraught with devastation in the valley of the low- 
er Mississippi. On the 20th of March a dispatch 
from Vicksburg reported that above that city tne 
water was four inches higher than had ever been 
known before. From Greenville news came that 
all the valuable plantations on the east side of 
Deer Creek had been submerged, and that the wa- 
ter was pouring through a crevasse at Point Chicot, 
and running back to the Mississippi at Leland, 
thus threatening to. cut off that peninsula, and 
leave Greenville five miles distant from the new 
channel. From other sections equally disastrous 
results were reported. At Milliken’s Bend the 
water was running over the levee, and at Mulatto 
Point there was a crevasse fully one hundred and 
fifty feet wide. The country in the rear was a 
wild waste of waters; boats and barges were in 
great demand to remove stock from the overflow- 
ed lands, while, of course, all preparations for 
planting were effectually stopped. On March 
23 the Kempe Levee, near Rodney, Mississippi, 
gave way; this made the disaster complete, and 
the Mississippi Valley was one vast inland sea. 
To say nothing of the loss of life and suffering 
among the people, the material damage could 
hardly be estimated, for the breaking of this 
levee submerged a district equal to one-half of 
the State of New Jersey, and inhabited by sixty 
thousand people. 

At Vicksburg the highest point was reached 
about the end of the month. Destructive as 
this visitation has been, it does not seem to’ have 
been so widely devastating as that of two years 


ago. 
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AWAY FROM HOME. 


I've seen the Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, I’ve seen 
the blue Moselle, 

And more “ show places” and “ fine views” than ever 

- I can tell; ; 

I've been to London, Paris, Ghent, to Berlin, Florence, 
Rome : 

I'd give one thousand dvllars down to be once more 
at home. . 


“*Sublimely grand,” and “ picturesque,” but, sure as I 
am born, 

I'd rather see the level lands waving with Indian corn, 

The prairies green and wide where feed innumerable 
herds, 

The vast, unplanted, shady woods, sweet with the 
song of birds. 


I'd rather see the little towns all built of painted pine, 

Each cottage in its garden plot, each porch beneath 
ite vine; 

And my own church with wooden spire far dearer is 
to me 

Than the granilest stone cathedral that ever I shall 
Bee. 


Among these splendid foreign streets there’s not a 
soul I know; 

At home "twas “‘ Captain, how do you do?” why, ev- 
ery step or 60. 

Here no one cares for what I think; at home ‘bout 
crops and state 

My idees were acceptable both to the small and great. 


I searcely ever get a meal that with my taste agrees; 

It’s ** bouillon,” coteleties,” “* ragouts,” or some queer 

I want a beefsteak thick and rare, some home-made 
bread and cheese, 

Some buckwheat cakes and maple juice—or anything 
I please. 


And as for claret or champagne, sauterne or hock, 
T think 
A giase of old sharp cider is just as good to drink. 


‘My dairy cows and orchard plot I would not give, I 


know, 
For all the grapes of Burgundy or vineyards of Bor- 
deaux. 


I'm glad I've seen the gray Old World, 80 rich, so great, 
so grand ; 
But I'd not own in all its space a home, or rood of 


land. 

My heart turns to America, the young, the fresh, the 
free : 

There is no land in all the world like my own land 
to me, 


So, wandering feet, turn with my heart, back, back into 
the West ; 

There is the little town and home where heart and 
feet shall rest ; 

There floats the starry flag above the happy and th 


free, / 
‘And to-morrow T'll go back again, my native land, to 
thee. 


THE GREELY RELIEF EXPEDITION. 


Tre third relief party, which proposes to at- 
tempt the rescue of Lieutenant A. W. GreELy 
and followers, is now in readiness for departure 
at the Brooklyn Navy-yard. This is the most 
powerfully equipped expedition which has as yet 
been organized for exploration in the arctic re- 
gions. Commander W.S. Scuiry, in charge, has 
had the wealth of experience, failure, and disas- 
ter of the many previous expeditions on which to 
base a plan of extraordinary preparation. The 
crushed ships, the unknown, unmarked graves, 
the frozen dead, and the mourners of all nations 
are spectres which rise to demand that every 
emergency shall be met. Tle inceptive theory 
held that for arctic exploration ships constructed 
especially for such service were necessary. Hence 
the purchase of two vessels built at Dundee, Scot- 
land—the Bear, a sealing, and the Thetis, a whal- 
ing steamer, in addition to the steamer Alert pre- 
sented by England. So nearly alike are these 
vessels that each approximates 210 feet in length 
over all, 30 feet in breadth, 19 feet in depth, and 
a tonnage of 490 tons. A slight dissimilarity in 
appearance is caused by the Bear having her ma- 
chinery and smoke-stack well forward, and the 
Thetis hers well aft. When these steamers arrived 
their previous service was instanced in their oily, 
fishy odors, greasy wood-work, foul holds, and 
unpainted and begrimed appearance. A swarm 
of laborers relieved the dreary evidences of rough 
usage. Tlie Construction Department of the navy 
formulated plans to thoroughly overhaul the hulls, 
strengthen the strong parts, and make strong the 
weak ones. The Engineer Department undertook 
an examination of every bolt and part of the ma- 
chinery- and running gear. The Ordnance and 
Storage departments looked after the magazines 
and stores. 

It will be remembered that the Jeannette was 
crushed in the ice like a mere egg-shell. To pre- 
vent such a possibility the present vessels re- 
ceived extra hold beams braced diagonally with 
seventeen sets of braces. These braces run from 
the hold beams diagonally down to the turned 
bulge on either side of the vessel. The forward 
holds have been divided by collision or. water- 
tight bulk-heads. Forward of these, under the 
berth-decks, are ponderous beams. By the means 
of eleven sets of hooks and two of pointers, run- 
ning from the berth-deck beams to the throat- 
lines and keelsoris, the force of the ice received 
forward is transmitted to the berth-deck beams 
‘themselves. The stems and forward dead-woods 


‘have an enormous thickness of six and a half 


feet of timber. The hold and main-deck beams 
are supported from the top of the keelsons by 
hold and between-deck stanchions of oak. Thus 


the force of the ice received on the bottoms is. 


transmitted clear to the decks. Besides this, the 
bottoms have eight inches of planking, one foot 
of floor timber, seventeen inches of keelson, and 
ten inches of keel, making the great total thick- 
ness of four feet lacking one inch. The vessels 
are double-planked with greenheart six feet above 
and six feet below water. These arrangements 
are regarded as proof presumptive that there is 


no possibility of crushing by ice. Yet it will 
seem that the vessels are not strengthened aft, 
particularly where the magazines and medical 
stores are placed in the bulk-heads, and where an 
ice-floe is_as liable to operate as elsewhere. 

These vessels have an approximate light draught 
of ten feet, and a low draught of seventeen feet, al- 
lowing five feet free board. Their light displace- 
ment is 850 tons, low displacement 1560 tons, 
and a displacement available for cargo of about 
700 tons each. 3 

The living arrangements for officers and crews 
are an innovation on standard methods. The 
cabins were torn out. State-rooys were reserved 
only for captains and ice pilots.. There is a sin- 
gle room for the officers on ejther vessel, sur- 
rounded by berths. By this means there is an 
economy of fuel, and better heating for all. For 
the crews is a house on each vessel’s deck, extend- 
ing forty-one feet back from the forecastle, with 


room for thirty seamen in each. The houses are . 


water-tight, and protected from the weather by 
two thicknesses of sheeting, with a thick layer of 
felt between. The bulk-heads are divided into 
magazine and medical storage compartments. 
The former contain in each 2000 pounds of blast- 
ing powder, 1000 pounds of gun-cotton, thirty 
rifles and sporting pieces, a harpoon gun for wal- 
rus and other large game, and necessary ammu- 
nition. 

The experience of arctic expeditions has been 
that to the ordinary foods of the sailor is largely 
due the disease of scurvy, discontent, and melan- 
choly. A remarkable feature of the present ex- 
pedition is its immense stores of foods of every 
possible variety, delicacy, and nutritive value. 
From a volume indexing one hundred and seven- 
ty-five tons of food a few samples may be men- 
tioned in pounds: 101,920 of bread in tins; 
25,480 of barley, oatmeal, samp, and split pease ; 
7280 of rice; 3640 each of corn meal and buck- 
wheat; 911 each of vermicelli and macaroni ; 450 
each of cornstarch, tapioca, and farina; 228 of 
arrowroot ; 600 of baking powder ; 3640 each of 
sugar cakes and French compressed vegetables ; 
14,560 of fried potatoes; 36,700 of salt pork ; 
21,480 of bacon; 1840 each of sauces, pig jowl, 
hoe, ete. ; 29,120 of salt beef; 911 of smoked 
beef; 3640 of beef tongue smoked; 14,520 each 
of raw and cooked hams and canned beef ; 95,000 
of caimed stuffs; 7280 of canned mutton; 1820 
each of fried oysters, raw oysters, mackerel, and 
salmon; 911 each of sardines and Liebig’s ex- 
tracts ; 545 each of cabbage and sour-krout ; 457 
of Bologna sausage; 1820 of soup stuff; 3640 of 
half-pickled onions ; 600 of sauces; 112 of gar- 
lic; 7280 of tomatoes; 1820 of plum-pudding ; 
1400 of prepared pumpkin ; 3600 of inince-meat ; 
1800 each of apple- butter, raisins, butter, com- 
pressed tea, chocolate, nuts, etc. ; 5000 each of 
cheese and lard; 300 each of mustard and spice ; 
400 of olive oil; 1300 of dried herbs; 100 of fla- 
voring extracts; 4200 of lime juice; 30,000 of 
pemmican; 1820 gallons of beans; 911 gallons 
each of green pease, Lima beans, and corn; and 
hundreds of other items. It is urged as a further 
excuse for this extraordinary array of eatables 
that the Esquimaux use no money, and much of 
this food will be bartered for information, serv- 
ices, ete. | 

In the matter of clothing the preparations 
have been as elaborate as in foods. Indeed, it 
would seem impossible for one to walk under the 
burdens imposed. There are five hundred pairs 
of seal-skin boots for sledging parties. These 
are made of skins of the hair seal, extend to the 
knee, are lined with wool, and have leather soles. 
They are also provided with in-soles. The hose 
is very long and heavy, extending above the knee, 
of red color. The under-wear is of extra heavy 
flannel, the wrappers being double and long. 
There are Jerseys of the heaviest quality. There 
are hoods of wool with capes, which have but 


small openings for the face. Accompanying these | 


are wool mittens and wristlets. This is but the 
beginning of the costume. Next come oogjood- 
skin jackets to be cut and fitted as needed. There 
are sou’westers, or oil-skin suits, for damp wea- 
ther; wool mufflers; heavy-grain leather boots; 
arctic overshoes reaching to the knee; rubber 
sandals with bottoms on them like a rubber door 
mat. In addition is all the regular line of cloth- 
ing, from a pea-jacket down, that is worn by the 
sailor. Fifteen hundred rein-deer skins were con- 
verted into trousers, jackets, and hoods. There 
are blanket in-soles of three thicknesses of blank- 


‘et and one of canvas; foot-nips of felt, made 


like a stocking, and reaching about to the ankle. 
All of the clothing is securely packed in bales, 
covered with enameled cloth, and having the 
seams covered with white lead. é; 

One trouble heretofore has been with eyes. 
There are cases of freezing, and of blinding by 
the reflection of the sun on the ice and snow. To 
obviate this, goggles of every description are pro- 
vided, with wire screens and eye shields. 

Each vesset is provided with numerous small 
boats. On the starboard side is a steam iron- 
clad launch, strongly built. There are two ice- 
boats, which may be sailed on ice or in water, or 
drawn by hand or by dogs as sledges. Each ship 
has fou: whale-boats, for escape or other purpose. 
They are fitted with sails and oars, and have stan- 
chions for the weather side to protect the occu- 
pants from the water. There are small sledges 
to be drawn by hand, and larger ones to be drawn 
by dogs, with which the expedition will be thor- 
oughly provided. The dogs and Esquimaux inter- 
preters will be shipped at Newfoundland. 

The engines were thoroughly overhauled. They 
have 300 horse-power each, a speed of nine knots, 
and a capacity for ten tons of coal per day. There 
are powerful steam-pumps and ejectors to relieve 
the holds in case of leak. The improved distilling 
apparatus is fitted in such a way that no circula- 
tion of water is required, but cold air will act in 
its place. By means of these machines a plenti- 
ful supply of fresh-water will be secured. 

The Brooklyn Navy-yard has sent forth and 


ui the expeditions of GrinneLt (the first 
ex after FRANKLIN), Kane, the 
Polaris, the Tigress, and others. None of these 
had anything like the equipment of the GREELY 
relief expedition number three. It is only to be 
regretted that Lieutenant GreKLy was not so well 
prepared, that he might to-day be quietly resting 
on the honors won in the arctic regions. ~~ | 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CHANGE OF AIR. 


Tue inmates of Netherwoods rose early, and 
went to bed early, When Alban and Mrs. EIll- 
mother arrived at the back door of the house 
they found it locked. 

The only light visible along the whole length 
of the building glimmered through the Venetian 
blind of the window entrance to Francine’s sit- 
ting-room. Alban proposed to get admission tp 
the house by that way. In her horror of again 
encountering Francine, Mrs. Ellmother positively 
refused to follow him when he turned away from 
the door. ‘They can’t be all asleep yet,” sie 
said, and rang the bell. ts 

One person was still out of bed, and that per- 
son was the mistress of the house. They recog- 
nized her voice in the customary question, *‘ Who’s 
there?’ The door having been opened, good Miss 
Ladd looked backward and forward between Al- 
ban and Mrs. Ellmother with the bewildered air 
of a lady who doubted the evidence of her own 
eyes. The next moment her sense of humor over- 
powered her. She burst out laughing. 

“Close the door, Mr. Morris,” she said, “‘ and 
be so good as to tell me what this means. Have 
you been giving a lesson in drawing by star- 
light 

Mrs. Ellmother moved so that the light of the 
lamp in Miss Ladd’s hand fell on her face. “I’m 
faint and giddy,” she said; “let me get to my 
bed.” 

Miss Ladd instantly followed her. ‘“ Pray for- 
give me! I didn’t see you were ill when I spoke,” 
she gently explained. ‘“‘ What can I do for you ?” 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am. I want nothing 
but peace and quiet. I wish,you good-night.” | 

Alban followed Miss Ladd to her study on the 


front side of the house. He had just mentioned’ 


the circumstances under which he and Mrs. Ell- 
mother had met, when they were interrupted by 
a tap atthe door. Francine had got back to her 
room unperceived, by way of the French window. 
She now presented herself, with an elaborate 
apology, and with the nearest approach to a pen- 
itent expression of which her face was capable. 

“IT am ashamed, Miss Ladd, to intrude on you 
at this time of night. My only excuse is that I 
am anxious about Mrs. Ellmother. I heard you 
just now in the hall. If she is really ill, I am 
the unfortunate cause of it.” 

““In what way, Miss De Sor ?”’ 

“T am sorry to say I frightened her—while w 
were talking in my room—quite unintentionally. 
She rushed to the door, and ran out. I supposed. 
she had gone to her bedroom ; I had no idea she 
was in the grounds.” ! 


In this false statement there was mingled a’ 
grain of truth. It was true that Francine believed - 
‘Mrs. Ellmother to have taken refuge in her room, 
for she had examined the room. Finding it emp-: 


ty, and failing to discover the fugitive in other 
parts of the house, she had become alarmed, and 
had tried the grounds next, with the formidable 
result which has been already related. Conceal- 
ing this circumstance, she had lied in such a skill- 
fully artless manner that Alban (having no sus- 


picion of what had really happened to sharpen. 


his wits) was as completely deceived as Miss Ladd. 
Proceeding to further explanation—and remem- 
bering that she was in Alban’s presence-—Fran- 
cine was careful to keep herself within the strict 
limit of trath. She only lied again in declaring 
that Mrs. Ellmother had supposed she was in 
earnest, when she was guilty of no more serious 
offense than playing a practical joke. 

In this case Alban was necessarily in a posi- 
tion to detect the falsehood. But it was so evi- 
dently in Francine’s interests to present her con- 
duct in the most favorable light, that the discov- 
ery failed to excite his suspicion. He waited in 
silence, while Miss Ladd administered a severe 
reproof. Francine having left the room as pen- 
itently as she had entered it (with her handker- 
chief over her tearless eyes), he was at liberty, 


with certain reserves, to return to what had pass- . 


ed between Mrs. Ellmother and himself. 

“The fright which the poor old woman has 
suffered,” he said, “has led to one good result. 
I have found her ready at last to acknowledge 
that she is ill, and inclined to believe that the 
change to Netherwoods has had something to do 
with it. I have advised her to take the course 
which you suggested by leaving this house. Is it 
possible to dispense with the usual delay, when 
she gives notice to leave Miss De Sor’s service ?” 

“She need feel no anxiety, poor soul, on that 
account,” Miss Ladd replied. “In any case, I had 
arranged that a week’s notice on either side 


should be “mx As it is, I will speak to Fran- | 
he least she can do to express 


cine myself. 
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her regret is to place no difficulties in Mrs. KIl- 
mother’s way.” 

The next day was Sunday. 

Miss Ladd broke through her rule of attending 
to secular affairs on week-days only, and after 
consulting with Mrs. Ellmother, arranged with 
Francine that her servant should be at liberty to 
leave Netherwoods (health permitting) on the 
next day. But one difficulty remained. Mrs. 
Ellmother was in no condition to take the long 
journey to her birth-piace in Cumberland, and her 
own lodgings in London had been let. Under 
these circumstances, what was the best arran 
ment that could be made for her? Miss Ladd 
wisely and kindly wrote to Emily on the subject, 
and asked for a speedy reply. 

Later in the day Alban was sent for to see Mrs. 
Elimother. He found her anxiously waiting to 
hear what had passed on the previous night be- 
tween Miss Ladd and himself. ‘ Were you care- 
ful, sir, to sdy nothing about Miss Emily ?” 

“T was especially careful; I never alluded to 


her in any way.” 


“Has Miss De Sor spoken to you ?” 

“T have not given her the opportunity.” 

“‘She’s an obstinate one—she might try.” 

“If she does, she shall hear my opinion of her 
in plain words.” 

The talk between them turned next on Alban’s 
discovery of the secret, of which Mrs. Ellmother 
had believed herself to be the sole depositary 
since Miss Letitia’s death. Without alarming her 
by any needless allusion to Dr. Allday or to Miss 
Jethro, he answered her inquiries (so far as he 
was himself concerned) without reserve. Her 
curiosity once satisfied, she showed no disposi- 
tion to pursue the topic. She pointed to Miss 
Ladd’s cat, fast asleep by the side of an empty 
saucer. 

“Ts it a sin, Mr. Morris, to wish I was Tom ? 
He doesn’t trouble himself about his life that is 
past or his life that is to come. If I could only 
empty my saucer and go to sleep, I shouldn’t be 
thinking of the number of people in this world, 
like myself, who would be better out of it than in 
it. Miss Ladd has got me my liberty to-morrow, 
and I don’t even know where to go when I leave 
this place.” 3 

“Suppose you follow Tom’s example ?” Alban 
suggested. “Enjoy to-day (in that comfortable. 
chair), and let to-morrow take care of itself.” 

To-morrow arrived, and. justified Alban’s sys- 
tem of philosophy. Emily answered Miss Ladd’s 
letter, to excellent purpose, by telegraph. 

‘I leave London to-day with Cecilia” (the mes- 
sage announced) “for Monksmoor Park, Hants. 
Will Mrs. Ellmother take care of the cottage in 
my absence? I shall be away for a month at 
least. Allis prepared for her if she consents.” 

Mrs. Ellmother gladly accepted this proposal. 
In the interval of Emily’s absence she could easi- 
ly arrange to return to her own lodgings. With 


¢ words of sincere gratitude she took leave of Miss 


Ladd, but no persuasion would induce her to say 
good-by to Francine. ‘Do me one more kind- 
ness, ma‘am: don’t tell Miss De Sor when I go 
away.” Ignorant of the provocation which had 
produced this unforgiving temper of mind, Miss 


Ladd gently remonstrated. ‘Miss De Sor re- 


ceived my reproof in a penitent spirit; she ex- 
presses sincere sorrow for having thoughtlessly 
frightened you. Both yesterday and to-day she 
has made kind inquiries after your health. Come! 


‘come! don’t bear malice; wish her good-by.” 


Mrs. Ellmother’s answer was characteristic: “I'll 


‘say good-by by telegraph when I get to London.” 


Her last words were addressed to Alban: “If 
you can find a way of doing it, sir, keep those 
two apart.” 

“Do you mean Emily and Miss De Sor ?” 

* Ties,” 

“ What are you afraid of ?” 

don’t know.” 

“Is that quite reasonable, Mrs. Ellmother ?”’ 

“T dare say not. I only know that I am 
afraid.” 

The pony-chaise took her away. Alban’s class 
was not yet ready for him. He waited on the 
terrace, 

Innocent alike of all knowledge of the serions 
reason for fear which did really exist, Mrs. Ell. 
mother and Alban felt, nevertheless, the sam2 
vague distrust. of an intimacy between the two 
girls. Idle, vain, malicious, false—to know that 
Francine’s character presented these faults, with- 
out any discoverable merits to set against them, 
was surely enough to justify a gloomy view of 
the prospect, if she succeeded in winning the po- 
sition of Emily’s friend. Alban reasoned it out 
logically in this way, without satisfying himself, 


and without accounting for the remembrance that 


haunted him of Mrs. Ellmother’s farewell look. 
‘*A commonplace man would say we are both in 
a morbid state of mind,” he thought ; “‘ and some- 
times commonplace men turn out to be right.” 

He was too deeply preoccupied to notice that 
he had advanced perilously near to Francine’s 
window. She suddenly stepped out of her room, 
and spoke to him. 

“Do you happen to know, Mr. Morris, why 
Mrs. Ellmother has gone away without bidding 
me good-by ?” 

“She was probably afraid, Miss De Sor, that 


you might make her the victim of another joke.” 


Francine eyed him steadily. ‘‘ Have you any 
particular reason for speaking to me in that 
way ?” 

“T am not aware that I have answered you 
rudely—if that is what you mean.” 

“That is not what I mean. You seem to have 
taken a dislike to me. I should be glad to know 
why.” 

“TI dislike cruelty--and you have behaved 
cruelly to Mrs. Ellmother.” 

“‘ Meaning to be cruel ?”’ Francine inquired. 

“You know as well as I do, Miss De Sor, that 
I can’t answer that question.” 

Francine looked at him again. ‘Am I to un- 
derstand that we are enemies ?” she asked. 
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“You are to understand,” he replied, “that a 
person who is employed by Miss Ladd can not 
always presume to express his sentiments in 
speaking to the young ladies.” : 

“If that means anything, Mr. Morris, it means 
that we are enemies.” 

“It means, Miss De Sor, that I am the draw- 
ing master at this school, and that I am called to 
my class.” 

Francine returned to her room, relieved of the 
only doubt that had troubled her. Plainly no sus- 
picion that she had overheard what passed be- 


tween Mrs. Ellmother and himself existed in Al-’ 


ban’s mind. As for the use to be made of her 
discovery, she felt no difficulty in deciding to 
wait, and be guided by events, Her curiosity 
and her self-esteem had been alike gratified: she 
had got the better of Mrs. Ellmother at last, and 
with that triumph she was content. While Em- 
ily remained her friend, it would be an act of use- 
less cruelty to disclose the terrible truth. There 
had certainly been a coolness between them at 
Brighton. But Francine—still influenced by the 
magnetic attraction which drew her to Emily— 
did not conceal from herself that she had offered 
the provocation, and had been, therefore, the per- 
son to blame. “I can set all that right,” she 
thought, “when we meet at Monksmoor Park.” 
She opened her desk, and wrote the shortest and 
sweetest of letters to Cecilia. ‘I am entirely at 
the disposal of my charming friend on any con- 
venient day—may I add, my dear, the sooner the 
better ?” 


— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
“THE LADY WANTS YOU, SIR.” 


_- Tue pupils of the drawing class put away their 

ncils and.color boxes in high good-humor: the 
teacher’s vigilant eye for faults had failed him 
for the first time in their experience. Not one 
of them had been reproved; they had chattered 
and giggled and drawn caricatures on the mar- 
gin of the paper as freely as if the master had 
left the room. Alban’s wandering attention was 
indeed beyond the reach of control. His inter- 
view with Francine had doubled his sense of re- 
sponsibility toward Emily, while he was farther 
than ever from seeing how he could interfere to 
any useful purpose in his present position, and 
with his reasons for writing under reserve. 

One of the servants addressed him as he was 
leaving the school-room. The landlady’s boy was 
waiting in the hall, with a message from his lodg- 


ings. 
‘“‘ Now, then, what is it ?” he asked, irritably. 
“The lady wants you, sir.” With this myste- 


rious answer the boy presented a visiting-card.. 


The name inscribed on it was “‘ Miss Jethro.” 
She had arrived by the train, and she was then 
waiting at Alban’s lodgings. “‘Say I will be with 


her directly.” Having given the message, he stood | 


for a while with his hat in his hand literally lost 
in astonishment. It was simply impossible to 
guess at Miss Jethro’s object, and yet, with the 
usual perversity of human nature, he was still 
wondering what she could possibly want with 
him, up to the final moment when he opened the 
door of his sitting-room. 

She rose and bowed with the same grace of 
movement and the same well-bred composure of 
manner which Dr. Allday had noticed when she 
entered his consulting-room. Her dark, melan- 
choly eyes rested on Alban with a look of gentle 
interest. A faint flush of color animated for a 
‘moment the faded beauty of her face, passed away 
again, and left it paler than before. 

“‘T can not conceal from myself,” she began, 
“that I am intruding on you under embarrassing 
circumstances.” 

“‘ May I ask, Miss Jethro, to what circumstances 
you allude ?” 

“You forget, Mr. Morris, that I left Miss Ladd’s 
school in a manner which justified doubt of me 
in the minds of strangers.” 

“Speaking as one of those strangers,” Alban 
replied, “I can not feel that I had any right to 
form an opinion on a matter which only concern- 
ed Miss Ladd and yourself.” 

Miss Jethro bowed gravely. ‘You encourage 
me to hope,” she said. “I think you will place 
a favorable construction on my visit when I men- 
tion my motive. I ask you to receive me in the 
interests of Miss Emily Brown.” 

Stating her purpose in calling on him in those 
plain terms, she added to the amazement which 
Alban already felt, by handing to him—as if she 
was presenting an introduction—a letter marked 
“‘ Private,” addressed to her by Dr. Allday. 

“T may tell you,” she explained, “that I had 
no idea of troubling you until Dr. Allday suggest- 
ed it. I wrote to him in the first instance, and 
there is his reply. Pray read it.” 

The letter was dated “ Penzance”; and the 
doctor wrote, as he spoke, without ceremony : 


“Mapam,—Your letter has been forwarded to 
me. I am spending my autumn holiday in the 
far west of Cornwall. However, if I had been 
at home it would have made no difference. I 
should have begged leave to decline holding any 
further conversation with you on the subject of 
Miss Emily Brown for the following reasons: 

“In the first place, though I can not doubt 
your sincere interest in the young lady’s welfare, 
I don’t like your mysterious way of showing it. 
In the seeond place, when I called at your ad- 
dress in London after you had left my house, I 
found that you had taken to flight.” 

_ Arrived at that point, Alban offered to return 

the letter. “Do you really mean me to go on 
reading it ?” he asked. 
_ “Yes,” she said, quietly. “If you go on—and 
_if you hear what Views to say afterward—you 
can deeide for yourself whether you will trust 
me or net.” 

Alban returned to the letter. 

“In thie third place, I have good reason to be- 
lieve that you entered Miss Ladd’s school as a 


teacher under false pretenses. After that dis- 
covery I tell you plainly I hesitate to attach cred- 
it to any statement that you may wish to make. 


At the same time I must not permit my preju- | 


dices (as you will probably call them) to stand in 
the way of Miss Emily’s interests, supposing them 
to be really depending on any interference of 

ours. Miss Ladd’s drawing master, Mr. Alban 

orris, knows, all that I know of Miss Emily’s 
affairs, and is even more devoted to her service 
than I am. Whatever you might have said to 
me, you can say to him—with this possible ad- 
vantage, that he may believe you.” : 


There the letter ended. Alban handed it back 
in silence. 

Miss Jethro pointed to the words, “ Mr. Alban 
oe knows all that I know of Miss Emily’s af- 

airs.” 

“Ts that true ?” she asked. 

Quite true.” 

“I don’t complain, Mr. Morris, of the hard 
things said of me in that letter; you are at lib- 
erty to suppose, if you like, that I deserve them. 
There are explanations that I might offer, there 
are excuses that I might honestly make, which 
would perhaps satisfy you that Dr. Allday has 
misjudged my actions through ignorance of my 
motives. Attribute it to pride, or attribute it to 
reluctance to make needless demands on your 
time, I shall not attempt to defend myself. I 
leave you to decide whether the woman who has 
shown you that letter—having something impor- 
tant to say to you—is a person who is mean 
enough to say it under false pretenses.” 

“‘Explain yourself freely, Miss Jethro; and be 
assured, beforehand, that I don’t doubt your sin- 
cerity.”’ 

““My purpose in coming here,” she answered, 
“is to induce you to use your influence over Miss 
Emily Brown—” 

“With what object ?” Alban asked, interrupt- 
ing her. ‘ 

“‘ My object is her own good. Some years since 
I happened to become acquainted with a person 
who has attained some celebrity as a preacher. 
You have perhaps heard of Mr. Miles Mirabel ?” 

“T have heard of him.” 

“ After a long interval I have seen him again,” 
Miss Jethro proceeded. “He tells me he has 
been introduced to a young lady who was for- 
merly one of Miss Ladd’s pupils, and who is the 
dafighter of Mr. Wyvil, of Monksmoor Park. He 
has called on Mr. Wyvil; and he has since re- 
ceived an invitation to stay at Mr. Wvyvil’s house. 
The day fixed for the visit is Monday, the fifth of 
next month.” 

Alban listened, at a loss to know what interest 
he was supposed to have in being made acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Mirabel’s engagements. Miss Jeth- 
ro’s next words enlightened him. 

“You are perhaps aware,” she resumed, “ that 
Miss Emily Brown is Miss Wyvil’s intimate friend. 
She will be one of the guests at Monksmoor Park. 
If there are any obstacles which you can place 
in her way—if there is any influence which you 
can exert, without exciting suspicion of your mo- 
tive—prevent her, I entreat you, from aecepting 
Miss Wyvil’s invitation until Mt. Mirabel’s visit 
has come to an end.” 

‘* Why am I to interfere, Miss Jethro ?” 

“T dare not tell you why.” 

Alban remonstrated. ‘ You can hardly expect 
me to be satisfied,” he said, “ with such an an- 
swer as that. Is there anything against Mr. Mi- 
rabel ?” 

“T say nothing against him.” 

“Ts Miss Emily acquainted with him ?” 

“Ts he a person with whom it would be disa- 
greeable to her to associate ?” 

“ Quite the contrary.” 

“ And yet you expect me to prevent them from 
meeting. Be reasonable, Miss Jethro.” 

“T can only be in earnest, Mr. Morris—more 
truly, more deeply in earnest than you can sup- 
pose. I declare to you that I am speaking in 
Miss Emily’s dearest interests. Do you still re- 
fuse to exert yourself for her sake ?” 

‘“‘T am spared the pain of refusal,” Alban an- 
swered. ‘The time for interference has gone 
by. She is at this moment on her way to Monks- 
moor Park.” 

Miss Jethro attempted to rise, and dropped 
back into her chair. ‘“ Water,” she said, faintly. 
After drinking from the glass to the last drop, 
she began to revive. 
was on the floor at her side. She took out a rail- 
way guide, and tried to consult it. Her fingers 
trembled incessantly ; she was unable to find the 
page to which she wished to refer. ‘“ Help me,” 
she said. “I must go back to Hampshire by the 
first train that passes.” 

“To see Emily ?” Alban asked. 

“Quite useless. You have said it yourself— 
the time for interference has gone by. ~Look at 
the guide.” 

“ What place shall I look for?” 

“Look for Vale Regis.” 

Alban found the name. The train was due in 
ten minutes. “Surely you are not fit to travel 
so soon ?” he suggested. 

“Fit or not, I must see Mr. Mirabel. I must 
make the effort to keep them apart by appealing 
to him.” 

“With any hope of success ?” 

“With no hope, and with no interest in the 
man himself. Still I musttry.” - 

“Out of anxiety for Emily’s welfare ?”’ 

“ Out of anxiety to make atonement.” 

“To Emily 

“To the memory of Emily’s father.” 

This strange reply startled Alban. Before he 
could ask what it meant, Miss Jethro had left 
him. 
In the emergencies of life a person readier of 
resource than Alban Morris it would not have 
been easy to discover. The extraordinary inter- 
view that had now come to an end had found his 


Her little travelling bag | 


limits. Bewildered and helpless, he stood at the 
window of his room, and asked himself (as if he 
had been the weakest man living), “‘ What shall 


I do?” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


Axsout a year ago Mr. Apam Forepaven, of 
Philadelphia, well known as an enterprising show- 
man, determined to import a sacred white ele- 
phant, and sent word to his London agent to pro- 
cure him one at any price. Through the assist- 
ance of Mr. Witu1am Cross, the naturalist, of 
Liverpool, an agent was dispatched to Siam to 
conclude, if possible, the purchase of one of 
these interesting animals. The agent met with 
many discouragements, and was about giving up 
his mission, when a Chinese opium dealer offered 
his assistance, and by some means, which have 
been kept a secret, procured a young elephant 
called Riman-Mankau, or “ Tiger-Eater,” which 
was quietly shipped to Marseilles. 

It is well known that the so-called white ele- 
phants are not actually white, but usually of a 
reddish-brown tint, sometimes approaching cream- 
color on some parts of the body. All elephants 
lighter in color than the ordinary are compliment- 
ed with the term white. Mr. ForrpavGn’s new 
acquisition, whose name has been changed to 
The Light of Asia, is of a lighter shade than usual 
even among white elephants. 

From Marseilles the elephant was shipped to 
Liverpool, and thence, by the City of Chester, to 
this city. The trip was long and rough ; but the 
passengers predicted that nothing direful could 
happen to a ship that carried a sacred elephant. 
Ladies used frequently to send him fruits and 
cakes ; and although his ordinary fare consisted 
chiefly of boiled potatoes, heads of cabbage, and 
bread, The Light of Asia came in for his full 
share of all the delicacies on board. -He was 
thrown violently one day against the door of his 
stall by a sudden lurch of the ship, and as his 
weight was too much for the door, he rolied out 
upon deck, where his keeper found him sprawl- 
ing and grunting very much like a seasick pas- 
senger. He soon convinced his keeper, however, 
that he was not seriously hurt by first getting 
upon his feet and walking around the deck, and 
next by breaking into a box of oranges and de- 
vouring all the fruit. 

On arriving at New York, The Light of Asia 
was visited by throngs of interested people, who 
were surprised to find him of a uniform light 
tint, instead of being spotted. He is not more 
than six years old, and a little more than five feet 
in height. His tusks are just beginning to show. 
From New York he was taken to Philadelphia, 
where he is at present on exhibition. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A wRITER in Paris sends warning to those in 
America who have read that it is possible to live 
in the French capital on a franc a day. The day 
has gone by, he says, when life can be maintained 
there for that sum. Every international exhibi- 
tion has sent prices up a notch, and once up, they 
never come down. One of the last refuges left 
to the person of small means who wishes to live 
fairly well, he says, is that style of eating-house 
known as the “ Duval Bouillon,” where a dinner 
and a half-bottle of wine are served for forty 
cents. What is true of Paris eating-houses is 
true of those in New York, except that there have 
been no world’s fairs here of late to serve as pre- 
texts for putting up prices. But prices have gone 
up, all the same, and have never come down. A 
far more serious matter, however, is the gradual 
advance in the prices of all meats at retail, which 
will, within a brief period, unless it is checked, 
put meat wholly beyond the reach of half a mill- 
ion of persons in New York who are dependent 
on laboring-men. 


In connection with the libel suit against Ed- 
mund Yates, which has resulted in his sentence 
to four months’ imprisonment, a. correspondent 
writes from London: “ The most curious fact de- 
veloped in the case was that there were a num- 
ber of titled ladies who were ready to supply these 
scandalous items at two guineas the paragraph, 
and professional writers call out that they are 
ruined by aristocratic cheap labor.” 


A person who interviewed an alleged Presiden- 
tial candidate in the West prefaces his report 
with the observation, “‘ The conversation was char- 
acterized by brevity.” It seems that at the be- 
ginning of his first question he was interrupted 
by the alleged candidate, who put on “an en- 
gaging smile” and “‘ cordially opened the door to 
permit his visitor to depart.” 


The question whether a man who had taken 
part in a strike of working-men was thereby dis- 
qualified for holding a place of some conspicu- 
ousness in the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
raised a few days ago in a conference at Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. . He was presented as a candi- 
date for deacon’s orders, but objection to him was 
made on the ground that some years previously, 
when not a church member, he was connected 
with the strikes in Wilkesbarre. Protracted dis- 
cussion ensued; but a decision upon the direct 
issue was avoided by the withdrawal of the can- 
didate’s name at the: request of the presiding 
elder. 


There is a project to obtain the steam-ship 
Great Eastern as one of the curiosities of the 
forth-coming world’s fair in New Orleans. It 


is proposed to make the great craft useful as 
well as a curiosity by loading her with foreign 
exhibits at Liverpool, using her as a hotel during 
the exhibition, and giving her some sort of cargo 
when she returns. 


As an example of what has 


_ for the shell to rock in the least. 


-who took it to the police. 


been accomplished in ship-building the City of 
Rome is far beyond the Great Eastern, though 
perhaps the latter vessel would attract the great- 
er number of visitors. 


The chewing-gum industry of Maine has at last 
begun to attract the attention of statisticians, and 
figures are taking the place of surmises, though 
in a meagre and unsatisfactory way. The resi- 
dents of Augusta wear out two thousand dollars’ 
worth each year. Prime spruce gum costs the 
druggists, who are the principal retailers, about 
a dollar a pound. Young trees produce the most 
durable and best-flavored gum. That taken from 
the old trees is dark-colored, strong in taste, and 
soon crumbles. (Gum-gathering in the wilderness 
is profitable employment. * 


Attended by a Roman Catholic priest in his 
last moments, a once powerful Sioux chief, Crow | 
King, died suddenly in the Romish faith at the 
Standing Rock Agency. With civilization came 
consumption. The circumstances of Crow King’s 
death serve as one of those frequent reminders 
of the indefatigable zeal of the Romish Church . 
in the West from the day of its first effort up to 
the present. 


The wild violet, pure and simple, has sup- 
planted the double or English violet in the es- 
teem of fashionable people, says a florist. 


Advices from Calcutta report that the pros- 
pects of the indigo crop are exceedingly blue. 


Observation by a brilliant and noted ward pol- 
itician of this town: “It is a good adage in pol- 
itics never to do to-day what you can put off till 
to-morrow.” 


The Treasury Department has ruled that a pas- 
senger fro:a Europe may land his bicycle free of 
duty. Heretofore bicycles have been considered 
as carriages. The new ruling puts them in the - 
same category as the passenger’s crutches or his 
wooden leg. | 


A tramp who averred that he was a count, and 
that he had fought under Napoleon, asked for . 
assistance in New Jersey the other day. As he 
had no barrel-organ, his nobility was questioned 
by the police, and he was sent to jail for thirty 
days as a vagrant. 

Notwithstanding her great success in London, 
Miss Anderson is perhaps the only actress play- 
ing in that city who has been mistaken for a 
dummy while personating one of her principal! 
characters. The question arose between two 
patrons of the Lyceum as to whether the statue 
sot Galatea when discovered was Miss Anderson 
or an inanimate figure, and they made a wager of 
$125 a side. They were authoritatively assured 
that it was the actress, and not a creation of the 
stage-preperties man. 


The British Foreign Office has been instructed 
to obtain from the United States information as 
to the importation into England of bogus and 
adulterated butter and cheese. England will be 
less tolerant of these frauds than the.people of 
this country have been, and if the Foreign Office 
does its work thoroughly, efough will be revealed 
to destroy for a time the foreign market for 
American butter. 


This year’s ’Varsity race was won easily by the! 
Cambridge men. It was their turn to win, and 
they crossed the line between two and three 
lengths ahead. Until a week before the race 
the betting ran in Oxford’s favor. The Oxonians 
pulled with a new style of oar, the blade of which 
was broad at the shoulder and narrow at the tip. 
The advantage claimed for this wedge-shaped 
contrivance was that it would catch the water 
along the entire length of the blade the moment ~ 
it was dipped, and that the finish of the stroke 
would also be neater than with oars of the or- 
dinary pattern. Perhaps there would be some- 
thing in this claim if the rowing was to be done 
on entirely smooth water, and it was impossible 
But in “ chop- 
py” water like that on which this year’s race was 
pulled it is hardly worth while to try to obviate 
the Joss of power which results from the oar tip 
entering the water earlier and leaving it later 
than the upper part of the blade. Having been 
postponed on account of the funeral of Prince 
Leopold, the race came on a very disagreeable 
day. The number of spectators was small, and 
there was little enthusiasm. 


It seems that New Orleans not long ago nar- 
rowly escaped a riot arising from a cause similar 
to that of the Cincinnati trouble. If the South 
has learned to manage such things better than 
they are managed in some parts of the North, 
the South is to be congratulated. Several mur- 
derers whose guilt was beyond question have 
been acquitted of late in New Orleans. Only 
two persons have been convicted of murder there 
in six months, and they were moneyless and 
friendless negroes. On a Monday a man named 
McCrystal killed another man. On Tuesday 
McCrystal was taken from prison to testify in 
defense of a murderer whose crime had been 
committed two months previously. On the 
strength of his testimony the murderer was ac- 
quitted the next day. In the evening a call was - 
posted on the Court-house door for the residents 
to assemble in Lafayette Square, and go thence 
to the prison and hang the murderers confined 
there. The placard was discovered by reporters, 
In view of the condi- 
tion of the public mind, it was deemed by the 
newspapers unsafe to make any mention of the 
call, It is believed that if a nucleus of a meet- 
ing had been formed in the square there wouid 


have been serious trouble. 
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RESCUE OF THE HALL BOY. 
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RESCUE OF MRS. LOCKWOOD AND CHILD. 


THE BURNING OF THE “ST. GEORGE” -FLATS.—Drawn sy Scueit axp 251.] 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &o. 
Senp to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.L, for pamphiet. Mailed free.—[{ Adv.) 


' One can’t disassociate the highest taste and 


comfort from a gentleman in slippers and gown, 
on piazza chair or sitting-room lounge, with a pipe 
filled with Blackwell's Durham Long Cut it 

In app tion of this Oriental pose and dolce far 
niente air, his tobacco is served in an artistic package 


of embossed and pictured foil, at once a delight to the | 


eye and a study to the mind.—[Adv.] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[{Adv.] 


CROUP—CHILDREN’S LIVES SAVED. 


| Haverstraw, N, Y. 
This is to certify that I have used for ten years 


_ Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment,-and during that time 


I have not paid $3 for doctors’ bills. I have used it 
for pains and aches, dysentery, sore throats, cuts, and 


burns, and by its use have saved several children’s lives _ 


when attacked by cronp. To the public I say, only try 
it and you will find its valne. Joun Roprertes, 
Sold by ali druggists at 25 and 50 cents.—[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow's Sootumne Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soit- 
ens the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind colic,.and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bhottle.—{A dv.) 


ir you want ‘a bright, clear complexion, and a soft 
ekin, use the purest and best, the Bayberry Glycerine 
Soap. Ask your Druggist, or send 20 cents in stamps, 
and we will at once send you a large cake. Address The 
Clinton M'f'g Co.; 20 Vesey Street, New York.—[Adv.] 


Hatrorp Savor is invaluable to all good cooks. 
Halford Sauce is expressly for family use.—{ Adv. } 


Reao the advt. about the book “Bodily Beauty.”— 
Ade.) PUP 


Covaus, Colds, and Sore Throat quickly relieved by 
“ Rrown’s Bronchial Troches.” 25 cts. a box.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
N well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 


‘Use and Praise 


Of HALL’s Hair RENEWER have always 
ne together. Private recommendations, 

for whom it has restored 
youthful color to gray and faded hair, or 
eured baldness, dandruff, or diseases of 
the scalp and hair, have been its best 
elvertisement, and have created a great 
demand for it even where its proprietors 
have made no effort for itsintroduction. It 
never fuils to do all that is promised for it. 


HALL’S 
Vevetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Cures all diseases of the hair and scalp 
which cause deterioration and loss of hair, | 
ond asa dressing is infinitely superior to 
all other preparations. It contains no 
uleohol to make the hair dry, harsh, and 
brashy, but keeps it always glossy, lus- 
trous, und soft. ; 
PREPARED BY 

R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 

Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


ACCME: LEVER 


CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


reliable button made. 
Ask your Jeweller for them. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


loss of appetite, bile. head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cercb- 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria 
G [ Sold by al] Druggists. 
usual is agreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
We will 
FOR QUILTS. 
each containing 9 square inche~; in 
beautifu colors and designs, a// differ- 
ent, for $1.00. 20 equares for 50c., or 
at smaiier pieces for 16c,. Mention this 
paper. CO., 149 Congress Boston 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
ral congestion. &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
TAMAR, unlike pilis and the 
feres with business or pleasure. 


his mouth. 


_| phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


OFFICES 


‘A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. [Iillustrated. 8vo, 


The most convenient, strong, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More econornical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


Royat. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office,5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH | 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St. cw 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
43 North Charlies St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, lobes, &:c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. wt Aap, the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned b express and by mail. 

BARKRETY NEPHEWS & CO. 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


THE WORKS 


CHARLES READE. 


After Dickens, no English author of the day appeals 
so_-direetly to all branches of the English-s ng 
race as Charles Reade.—N. Y.. Z'imes. 


Harper’s Popular Edition. 


A HERO AND A MARTYR. A True Narrative. 
With a Portrait. S8vo, Paper, 15 cents. 


A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. Svo, Paper, 
85 cents. 


Paper, 40 cents. 


A WOMAN-HATER. With Two Illustrations. -Svo, 
Paper, 60 cents. 


FOUL PLAY. By Cuaries Reape and Dion Bovotr- 
©CAULT. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANI- 
MALS. Illustrated. (Ju Press.) 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES. 16imo, Paper, 15 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8yvo, Paper, 
35 cents. : 

MULTUM IN PARVO. A Collection of Good Stories, 
with no Waste of Words, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


PEG WOFFINGTON, Christie Johnstone, and Other 
Stories. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; or, Miid, 
Wife, and Widow.  8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE JILT. Illastrated. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
THE PICTURE. 16mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
25 cents. 


WHITE LIES. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 
Reade’s Novels, 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $6 50. 


Harper's Illustrated Household 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 per vol.; $10.00 per set of 
12 vols.; Half Calf, $31.00. 

A SIMPLETON, anv THE WANDERING HEIR. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

A WOMAN-HATER. 

FOUL PLAY. 


GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
(In Press.) 


GRIFFITII GAUNT. 
HARD CASH. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
WUITE LIES. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Re” Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
to any part of the Votted on of 
price. 


Illustrated. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING 


ARTISTS. 


HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL 


1876. 
HIGHEST AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 
PROPOSALS FOR PURCHASE OF VESSELS. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineton, March 1, 1884. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 5th section | 


of the act of Congress making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies approved March 3, 1888, sealed pro-— 
posals will be received at the Navy Department until 
noon on Saturday, May 3, 1884, at which time and » 
place they will be opened, for the purchase of certain — 
vessels which have been stricken from the Navy Reg- 
ister, under authority of an act of Congress approved 
August 5, 1882, and which it is deemed for the best 
interests of the-United States to sell. | 

The vessels offered, their appraised value and their 
locality, are the Niagara, at ton, Mase., 200 ; 
Florida, at New London, Conn., $52,700; Colorado 
434,700, and Ticonderoga $24,900, at New York; Sup- 
ply $800, at League Island, Penn.; Pawnee $5,200, at 

ort Royal, S.C.; Benicia $14,000, and Cyane $12,000, 
at Mare Island, Cal. 

Proposals must be submitted in a sealed envelope, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C., and endorsed ‘‘ pro s for the purchase of 
vessels,” so as to distipguish them from other com- 
munications. No offer for more than one vessel 
should be included within one pro 1. 

The vessels will be sold, for cash, to the B sacvanny or 

rsons, Or corporation or corporations, offering the 

ighest prices therefor above the appraised value 
thereof. Each bid or proposal must be accompanied 
by a deposit in cash (or satisfactory certified check) 
of not less than ten per cent. of the amount of the 
offer or proposal, and-also a bond with a penal sum 
equal to the whole ampant of the offer, with two or 
more sureties, to be approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, conditioned for the payment of the remaining 
ninety per cent. of the amount of such offer or pro- 
posal within thirty days from the date of its accept- 
ance. In case default is made in the payment of the 
remaining ninety per ceut., or any part thereof, within 
that time, said cash deposit of ten per cent. shall be 
considered as forfeited to the Government, and shall 
be applied as directed in the act of March 3, 1883. All 
deposits and bonds of bidders, whose proposals shall 
not be accepted, will be returned to them within seven 
days after the opening of the proposals. i 
n application to the Department, a printed list will 
be furnished, giving general information concerning 
the vessels; also forms of bids and bonds which must 
be used by bidders. The vessels can be examined at 
any time by applying to the Commandants of the 
Navy Yards. 

The purchasers must remove the vessels purchased 
from the limits of the Yard within such reasonable 
time as may be fixed by the Departinent. 


WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
C, invisible, 
impalpable, 
SPECIAL adherent. | 
RICE POWDER Ne 


PREPARED 


WITH BISMUTH : 4 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 1 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 
POWDER. 


% 


Preparations 


for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Importer of latest French and Old English styles. 
Send for Catalogue of New Designs. ” 
EO. HALBERT, Decorator, 
1201 BROADWAY, near 29th St., N. W. 


** POKER’S BITTERS,”? THE OLD- 


est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had im 
a and Pints. L. FUNKE Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Bo 


ARIGE Send six cents for postage, and re- 
A PRIZE ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


will help all, of either sex, to more 


x 1029. 


3 ® money right away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers a utely 
sure. At once address Taur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


TOILET POWDER. | 


TTARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 408) 


FOR MAY 


CONTAINS: 


Among the Daffodillies, 
Frontispiece. From Drawing by Howarp Py.r: 


A May-day Idy! of the Olden Time, 
By Howakp Py.e. Illustrated by the 
uthor; 


Kairwan, 
A graphic description of the Holy City of Tunis. By 
A. F. Jaoassy. Illustrated by the Author; 


Kaiser Wilhelm, 
By Dr. Moritz Busou. With full-page Portrait; 


“The Belle” of Titian, 
The second of W. B. Cosson’s Engravings of “ Great 
Pictures ” from the Original Paintings; 


Transcripts from Nature, 
Poems by Witutam Suarp. Illustrated by A.rrep 
Parsons ; 


From the Fraser to the Columbia—Il., 
By Eunxst Inerrsout. I!lustrated by A.C. Repwouv; 


The Bank of England, 
By W. H. Riverine. Illustrated ; 


Dr. Schliemann: his Life and Work, 
By J. P. Manarry. With Portrait ; 


The Era of Good Feeling, | 
Chapter XV.°of Colonel Hiecrnson’s American His- 
tory Series. With full-page Portraits of James 
Monroe, Henry Clay, and Rufus King; 


Control of the Dangers from Defective 
Vision, 
By B. Joy Jerrrirs, M.D.; 


The Thunderer of the Paris Press; 


Serial Stories: 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE—Part IV. By 
Buaox. Illustrated by E. A. Auuegy; 
"NATURE'S SERIAL STORY—V. By E. P. Ror. 
Illustrated by Wittiam Hamitron Grpson and 
Frepenic DigtmMan; 


The Rival Ghosts, 
A Short Story. By Branper Matturws; 


Poems 
By A. A. Lipsooms, W1LLiam Gisson, Kate L. Brown, 
and M. Byrne; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
- Mellen Chamberlain's Essay on John Adams.—Iu 
Behalf of Posterity.—Editors and Contributors.— 
The Old and the New Singers.—The Success of 
the Newspaper. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


- Bringing In the May.—An Unexpected Response.— 
Conciliating.—The Coquettes.—A Snake Story.— 
Anecdote of. Surgeon-General Hammond.—Betty's 
Prison Experiences.—** Speak Gently.” 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.............Per Year $4 00 
‘HARPER’S WEEKLY...........+- 400 
MARPER’S BAZAR 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE....... “ 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers)......... “ 10 00 
Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo,Cloth.. 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thé” 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
A NeW DEPARTURE 5 fyABOUT 
| 
Al 


EASIEST RIDING AND 
BEST WAGON FOR 
SAK 
“Canaries and C ds,” by G. 
Ss. H. Holden 375 pages, elegant 


GENERAL USE 
YET. MADE. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
-page colored plates, 150 engravings, handsomely 
in cloth, all ractical facts, mating, food, dis- 
illustrated, by ma cta., stamps. Free 
G. A. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., near 24th St. N. ¥. 


500 varieties elegant SILK for 
8 gross package, assorted, for 
$1. Samples, incinding our 
ular Duchesse Check Dress 
12c. N. ¥. SILK & SUP- WORK 
PLY CO., 338 Broadway, N. Y. 
HAND INSTITUTE, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
procured ; supplied, 
without charge. Standard Type-Writers and sup- 
plica. No‘*C phe.” Address W. O. WyoKorr. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 


avr 


12 UPP’S CHILL CAKES Cure Malaria. $1.00 each. 
w. RUPP, 651 North 16th Street, Phila. Pa, 


No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Naseau St., N. Y¥. 
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WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


| 

AYER during nearly 40 years, in al 
parts of the world, has proved its efti- 

cacy as the best blood alterative known 


to medical science. 
extracted from 


SARSAPARILLA the root of the 


nuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
_— and its powers are enhanced by 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil 
lingia, the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent ingredients. 
your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Scrofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? , 
FE leading physicians of the United 

Th States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharinacy. | 
LY by the use of this remedy is it 

ON possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 

H 0 R 0 U G HLY effective renovation 
T of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


vital organs. 
| ABLE witnesses, all over the 
REL world, testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA thin by any other 
remedy. 
that is corrupted through dis- 
BLOOD ease is made pure, and blo 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


PURIFYING the blood and building 


up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 


M EDIC! NE for which like effects are 


falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 


the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for $5. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


IS 


for every form of 
Bg SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


Scrofulous, Inherited. Con- 
ored Diseases of the Blood 


Scaly, 
are positively cured 


tagious, and Copper-co 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, 
by the Curirovra 

CuTicora Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and _— of impurities and 
pvisonous elements, aud removes the cause. 

Coricura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CuTioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, cong from Cutioura, is indis- 

ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cuticura Remepiks are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, Prepared by Porrrr 
AND CukMmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

§@~ Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


EVOE | 
CO, 
PAINTS 


THE BEST HOUSE PAINTS MADE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM WATER, 


ALKALI OR BENZINE MADE ONLY 
WITH PURE LINSEED OIL.TURPENTINE 
AND DRYER. SAMPLE COLOR LIST 
OF 48 DESIRABLE SHADES 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COLORS VARNISHES BRUSHES 
ARTISTS MATERIALS ETC 
COR FULTON& WILLIAM STS| COFFIN. DEVOE &CO 
~NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


MUSIC Withont a teacher. SOPERS 
; GUIDE will teach any person 
to play a tune in 15 minutes. No family having a piano 
or organ should be without it. It will teach you more 
music in one day than you can learn from a teacher in 
one month. Buy it and be convinced. Price, 25c. 
= raid with 20 pieces of music, $1.00. 


RNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 
BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYGLE 
a pto@ BROS., 


ny kind. send stam UMP 
Dayion, Ohiia, for Jarge Illustrated Price 
f ECOND - HAND CHINES. 


BICY BICYCLES token in 
i () Large New Golden Motto Chromo Cards,just out,no 
: name on, 10¢. Nassau Curd Cu., Nussan, N.Y. 


PAINTS 


. 
\' 


Mrs. Mataprop Moneysacs. “So you’re goin’ 
y 


hope you'll do better than those horrid men up 


into politics, they tell’ me, Mr. Minigin; I do 
at Albany. My husband says they’re goin’ to 


spend an awful big sum to deprave Fifth Avenue, when every one knows it’s depraved enough 


already.” 


When Baby was sick 
When she was a Child 
When she became Miss 


we pave f a. 


she clung to Castor. 
When she had Children she gave them Castori. 


wonderfully cheap!” 

**Did you ever see such for the money ?” 
‘*Perfectly astonishing at the price!” | 
“This beats all other publications!” 

**Only 25 cents! Marvellous!” 
**How can they be afforded ?” 
**You ought to sell millions!” 


Similar exclamations we hear daily. 


HITCHCOCR’S 
25c. Standard Collections 


—OF— 


OLD AND NEW SONGS, 


With A paniments for Piano or Organ. 


Each book 128 pages. Four ready, only 25 cents 
each. Mailed for 33 cents each. 


Remit by Postal Orders, Postal Notes, or Bills in 
registered letters. Postage Stamps are acceptable. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 166 Nassau St, 


SUN BUILDING, New York. 
Opposite City Hall, near Brooklyn Bridge. 


Wholesale Orders should be sent to The 
American News Company and its Branches. 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


OLIVES, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. | 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


Jena Street, Foot of Case Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. CLEVELAND, O. 


BODILY BEAUTY. 


“‘ How to Develop, Preserve, and Regain it,” by an old 
doctor. Contents: Why care for it? Whatit is; Form; 
Posture; Movements; Complexion : Hair; Teeth ; Ex- 

ressions: Voice: Laughter. No special preparation. 
Plain rules; simple applications. Proved by science 
and experience. Moral, wsthetical, hygienical, and 

medical. Mailed for $1 by the publisher. 
H. HANDE, Austin, Texas. 


pages, containing 4 colored plates, 4 en- 


vi f by addressing 

DR. PEIRO, 83 MADison CHICACO. 
“A GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. 2000 Reorrr 
A Book. Selta at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
drees Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


4 0 ‘NEW.all gold, matto & hand Chromo Cards no 2 


stamp can obtain 


Persons enclos 
anual of 120 


Oxygen 


like, name on, 10 cents, 13 ks, $1.00. Agent’s 
camels book,25c. L. JONES & Co.,Nassau,N.Y. 


The onty establishment 
| BUSINESS of RO 
for R 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CIIEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
ISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Bine Ink across the 
bel. -This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only),C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
PECK & SNYDER’S 
~ Celebrated Tennis 
BALLS and BATS. 


Our new Franklin Bat can- 
not be surpassed. Price $5.50. 
We are sole makers of the 
Regulation Ball adopted by the U. 8S. N. L. T. Assxo- 
ciation, April 5th, 1884. We send our New Catalogue, 
228 pages, 2000 Illustrations of Games, Tricks, Gymna- 
sium Goods, Base Ball, Tennis, Skates, New Novelties, - 
and Holiday Presents, &c., by mail for 15 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 130 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


1itable for 
labeled, for $i 


CONA co. Pa. 
H 


AMMERLESS 


ums 
diate bloom delivered safel 


, world. Ask your dealer 2 
them to you. Made by HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, 
Worcester. Mass. Also manufacturers of American Double Action Revolver. 


?MORPHINE HABIT 


DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuince 
Home, now offers a Remedy whereby 
any one ean eure himself quickly and painlessly. For testimo- 
nials and endorsements from eminent medical men.&c. address 
H. H. KANE, A. M., M.D., 160 Fulton St., Now York City. 


ORGANIZERS WANTED 


For a Mutual Insurance Order already established. 
Address VE, Baltimore, Md. 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
SPRING GOODS 


IN LARGE ASSCRTMENT IN EACH OF OUR 
52 DEPARTMENTS, EQUAL TO THE BEST AND 
FINEST, AT PRICES WHICH WILL SHOW A 
MATERIAL SAVING. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY. 


AT LEAST 


1000 DIFFERENT CREATIONS 


in Parisian and home-trimmed Bonnets, and no two 
alike, is literally and absolutely the fact, and each is a 
specimen of artistic millinery which we challenge an 
excelling of, and at prices which will show a saving 
of one third if not one half usually paid for trimmed 
millinery. 


Our Millinery Parlor, 


In which the display of Trimmed Goods is made, will 
be found a spacious, well-appointed, and, handsomely 
furnished room that fills the demand long felt by 
New-Yorkers. 


LADIES’ SUITS, 
Cloaks and Wraps, Dress Goods and Silks, Laces, 
Trimmings, Parasols, Hosiery, &c. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


AND PRICE-LIST, ISSUED QUARTERLY, will, be 
found an excellent guide for shopping by out-of-town 
residents, by the aid of which the same advantages_can 
be enjoyed as if residents of the city. 


Subscription Price, 50c. per annum; 
Single Number. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand Street; 
56, 58 to 70 Allen Street; 
59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard Street, N. Y. 


le Co 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS OF — 


BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY. 


In Black and Solid Fancy Colors, with 
Gussetted Feet. Cloth Shades in French 
Lisle Thread Hosiery to match suits. 

Ladies’ Silk Undervests and Drawers, 
in Plain Solid Colors, Ecru, Pink, Sky-Blue, 
Cherry, Cream, and Chalk White. 


roadway KAS 19th dt. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 


157 DEARBORN ST- CHICAGO, ILL 
DEALERS IN 


DCLOVER BLOSSOMS 


7 and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms. e Best 
Bleed Purifier known.Cures 
Cancer, Catarsh,. Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Con 
stipation, Piles and many oth- 
er diseases. Send fur Circular. 


The Land of the White Elephant. 


Travels, Adventur@4, and Discoveries in Burmah, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. By Frank 
Vincent, Jr. Magnificently Illustrated with 
Maps, Plans, and Engravings. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. “8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $2.50. 

Has exceeding merit.—N. Y. Times. 
Has taken its place as a standard.—Evening Tele- 

gram, N. Y. 


His work hetrays the zeal of the genuine traveller. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ae Sent by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $2.50. 


| HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package, Makes 5 gallons of a deli- 


thentic and complete life of Puts.cips, 
by Geo. Lowell Austin. The peopleare waiting for it. 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Maas. 


| yom Stamps. Best made. Immense Catalogue free 
to Agents. The G. A. Harper Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


\ | 
= 
POLITICAL DEPRAVITY. 
| CASTORIA | 
| 
she cried tor Uastoria | : 
By, 
soe 
Gi 
mak SPECIAL 
"GO LARGE HOUSES, 
splendid vari r 
for $43 26 10 
GUN 
| a “= Ww 
| 
age. Sold by all Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
+ of 25¢. C. E. Hires, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 


